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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1891. 





NOTICE. 


In view of the Christmas Holidays, THE SPEAKER 
will be published on THURSDAY MORNING NEXT, 
DECEMBER 24th. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


——_eo92—_— 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been in Edinburgh during 
the week, and has delivered a series of speeches tu 
the Tories and Liberal Unionists of the Scotch 
capital. With the best will in the world to do so, 
we have to confess that we have failed to find any- 
thing in these addresses deserving of comment. 
The case would, perhaps, have been different if they 
had been delivered by the leader of a party; for 
then we might have found even in the crudities 
and commonplaces of the speaker the indications 
of a policy. But Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S sneers and 
diatribes and prophecies only represent the opinions 
and the moods of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself; and 
there is really no need to dwell further on the fact 
that this clever gentleman detests Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. SCHNADHORST, admires Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, 
and believes, curiously enough, that he himself has 
never erred in his judgment upon public affairs, 
however difficult it may be to reconcile his present 
utterances with his past. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has 
gone to Edinburgh avowedly to put heart into the 
Liberal Unionist party. He is hardly likely to 
succeed where the Scofsinan has failed so signally. 


THE situation at Waterford has entered upon a 
new phase since we last wrote. Mr. MICHAEL 
Davitt, who, whilst strenuously opposed to the 
attempt of Mr. PARNELL to subordinate the interests 
of his country to his personal needs and ambition, 
has throughout recent events been the consistent 
advocate of a policy of conciliation towards the 
Parnellite party, went to Waterford last Sunday for 
the purpose of addressing the electors and of en- 
deavouring to bring about a truce between the two 
branches of the Irish party. He was subjected on 
the part of some young ruffians of the Parnellite 
section to the most brutal violence, and it became 
evident that in Waterford, at all events, there was 
no prospect of a reconciliation of Nationalists and 
Parnellites during the present contest. In these 
circumstances Mr. Davitt, who had hitherto 
steadfastly refused to become a candidate for 
Parliament, agreed to stand in the Nationalist 
interest for Waterford. There can be little doubt 
that he will be elected, and we congratulate both 
the Irish people and the House of Commons upon 
the fact. Though Mr. Davitt holds some views 
with which we cannot sympathise, his frankness, 
honesty, and moderation of speech mark him out as 
a man who can render most valuable service in the 
discussion of Irish affairs in the House of Commons. 
The one error of his youth has long since been fully 
atoned for, and there is no good man who will despise 
or disparage him because of the bitter experiences 
through which he passed as the penalty of a mis- 
taken and too ardent devotion to the cause of his 
country. 


MorE information is desirable as to the causes of 
the little war with the Hunzas and Nagars now in 
progress in the extreme north-west of Kashmir. 


The official version—-supplemented by an interesting 
letter in Wednesday's 7'imes from a member of the 
expedition now in winter quarters at Gilgit—is that 
the tribes in question are brigands addicted to 
making raids on the peaceful subjects of the 
MAHAKAJAH OF KASHMIR, and to selling their 
captives into slavery; that the troops of that 
potentate cannot deal with them; and that Russian 
designs on the Pamir have made it advisable to con- 
struct a regular road into their country, to which 
they naturally object. All this is probable enough, 
and their Russian proclivities are doubtless due to 
the expectation that that Power will interfere with 
their habits less than our Indian Government would. 
One would like to be sure, however, that the prin- 


Kashmir, and not the bogey of Russian aggression, 


Tue DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE is now lying in a 
state of great prostration at his seat in the North 
of England, and the medical bulletins declare that 
all hope of his recovery has been abandoned. . Life 
has, in fact, already practically ceased. We discuss 
elsewhere the important political consequences which 
must follow from his death, and the removal. of 
Lorp HARTINGTON to the House of Lords. . Here 
we may pay a well-earned tribute to the Duke’s 
character. He has always held his vast wealth 
as a trust rather than as a possession, and in his 
capacity as a landlord and a great capitalist has 
set an example to every member of his order. 
Whilst his estates, both in England and Ireland, 
have been models of good management, the Duke 
has not been one of those great noblemen who 
look with contempt upon anything savouring of 
trade, and the vast industrial enterprises in which 
he has taken a leading part have not only added to 
his own wealth, but have been of real benefit to the 
community at large. Nor ought we to forget, when 


sacrifices for the sake of his country, and that the 
chief sorrow of his life was the murder of his son in, 
the Phoenix Park. i 


Tue Liberal cause in Canada will receive an un- 
expected, and not altogether a desirable, stimulus 
from the fresh phase of the crisis in Quebec. The 
Commission of three judges recently appointed to 
investigate the Chaleur Bay Railway subsidy scandal 
has just reported, after a division on strictly party 
lines, adversely to the Provincial Ministry. Accord- 
ingly, the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec has dis- 
missed M. MERcIER’s Cabinet and sent for the 
Conservative leader. Now, the power of dismiss- 
ing a Ministry enjoying the confidence of Par- 
liament—which M. MERCIER’s certainly does—is 
practically in abeyance in most constitutional 
countries. It would hardly be advisable to deny 
that it exists in reserve, to be exercised at some 
great crisis, in the interest of the electorate. But 
the most conspicuous recent instance of its use in 
Europe is by MARSHAL MACMAHON in 1877; and 
that is hardly a precedent to be cited with approval 
by Liberals. Still, it seems from the LETELLIER con- 
troversy of 1878, that the power does exist in Canada, 
both in the Governor-General and in the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Provinces, though M. LETELLIER’S 
use of the power was—thanks to Sir JoHun Mac- 
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there is little doubt that M. MERCIER enjoys 
the confidence not only of the Quebec Legisla- 
ture, but of the electorate, and more especially of 
the priesthood. The “ policy of Government appro- 
priations,” even when they are obtained by corrupt 
means, has charms for the Eastern Provinces of the 
Dominion no less than for the Western. The effect 
on the existing Federal Ministry will probably be to 
hasten its dissolution. As to a possible cry for 
separation in Quebec, it may be parenthetically 
remarked that the United States would not have 
that Province asa gift, for the same reason that it 
will not admit New Mexico as a State—the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Mr. CHARLES Boorn's important paper on the 
causes of pauperism, read at the Statistical Society 
on Tuesday evening, brings out two or three notice- 
able results. Drink, it seems, though of course an 
important contributory cause of pauperism, is not a 
principal cause to nearly the extent usually sup- 
posed—20 per cent. is the highest number of cases 
primarily traceable to it according to Mr. Boorn's 
figures. Old age is responsible for about two-fifths 
of the pauperism of the country ; and such pauperism 
can only be met by a general pension fund, raised 
by taxation, to the amount of seventeen pounds 
in every thousand of the national income. Under 
the scheme suggested, but not altogether approved 
by Mr. Bootn, everyone would be entitled to 
5s. a week after the age of 65; should he, never- 
theless, become chargeable to the parish, his pension 
would, of course, pass to the guardians. An obvious 
difficulty, both of this and of Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN'S scheme—that it involves, of necessity, direct 
taxation of the classes least amenable to that 
process—seems hardly to be receiving sufficient at- 
tention. No doubt the most vigorous opposition to 
the scheme would come from the richest classes, who 
are ready enough to give freely, if rather capriciously, 
but who do not care to be charitable on compulsion. 
At any rate, the modest provision of five shillings 
a week after the age of sixty-five can hardly be 
regarded as a serious discouragement to thrift. 


Tue Corporation of Eastbourne seem determined 
to render their position more and more untenable. 
They have just forbidden all open-air meetings on 
Sundays, and so have brought down on themselves 
the hostility of most of the Nonconformists, and 
probably of a large section of the Church of England 
too. A meeting of the Privileges Committee of the 
Wesleyan body—the only Nonconformist body, by 
the way, which is to any extent Conservative in 
politics—is to be held on Monday to discuss 
the question of resistance. The secretary, at any 
rate, does not seem at all inclined to comply. 
Last Sunday the police broke up a Salvationist 
meeting with considerable and quite unjustifiable 
violence, though the mob, it is alleged, were allowed 
to assault the Salvationists as they pleased. The 
Solicitor-General, in a letter to Mr. Appison, Q.C., 
has wisely spoken out against the local Act as an un- 
justifiable interference with the right of public meet- 
ing, and has suggested that the ends aimed at could 
have been attained equally well by a by-law on street 
processions under the Municipal Corporations Act. 
In spite of the legal pedantry of the Corporation and 
their supporters, common sense recognises a very 
wide difference between the ordinary law and a clause 
in a local Act—passed, it seems, by a majority of one in 
a committee of three, and never seriously considered 
by Parliament at all: especially as similar Acts have 
caused similar disturbances elsewhere, and have 
been repealed in consequence. In America the 
question of the constitutionality of the clause would 
be decided in the calm atmosphere of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But exceptional legis- 
lation for any part of this United Kingdom can only 
be effectively criticised by breaking it as often and 
as noisily as possible. 





UNFORTUNATELY, perhaps, for family sentiment, 
but most fortunately for the tenants of the Saver- 
nake estate, the Court of Appeal has reversed Mr. 
JUSTICE STIRLING’sS decision in the case of Lorp 
AILESBURY'S estate, and sanctioned the proposed 
sale to LorpD IVEAGH for £750,000. The net income 
of the estate seems to be only a fractional per- 
centage on this capital. The decision keeps up an 
historic estate by placing it in more careful hands 
than those of its eccentric owner, and saves it from 
probable ruin at the hands of the mortgagee. We 
commented at the time on the unhappy fate 
awaiting the tenants under the decision which 
Mr. JUSTICE STIRLING felt himself compelled to give. 
It is just as well that the members of historic 
families should be reminded that they must suffer 
severely for the consequences of the acts of incom- 
petent heads of their family. 





THe Stock Markets have been very steady 
throughout the week, but there has been little busi- 
ness doing. The great bankers in Paris have been 
able to put up prices once more. The greatest rise 
has been in Spanish bonds, as it is now said that the 
new loan for ten millions sterling nominal will be un- 
questionably successful. Portuguese bonds have 
also recovered somewhat, as it is believed that the 
Government either has secured or is ina fair way of 
securing money enough to pay the interest due in 
January. The new convention between Italy and 
the other central European States has improved 
Italian bonds ; and, generally speaking, the foreign 
market has been well maintained. On the other 
hand, with the exception of Brazilian securities, 
there has been a _ decline in South American, 
especially Argentine. The market for American 
railroad securities is slightly higher than last week. 
Very little indeed has been doing in London, but 
the great capitalists of New York have been buying 
largely. The chief changes have been in dividend- 
paying shares, the expectation being very general 
that the dividends shortly to be declared will be 
very much larger than they have been for years 
past. In the non-dividend-paying shares there is 
not much change. 


CONTRARY to general expectation, the directors 
of the Bank of England made no change in their rate 
of discount this week. They hold now in gold 
nearly 24} millions, and their reserve is not far short 
of 15} millions. The foreign demand for gold, too, 
has fallen off, and usually the money markets all 
over the world become very easy in the first half of 
a new year. It was, therefore, very generally 
thought that the rate would be put down on Thurs- 
day; but the directors decided upon not doing so, 
and no doubt they had reasons for the decision. 
There is much grumbling, nevertheless, amongst 
bankers, who, however, need not be sympathised with 
by the general public, for they habitually refuse to 
support the Bank of England in protecting its reserve, 
and care nothing for the public interest so long as they 
can make large profits forthemselves. The bill brokers 
and discount houses, although the Bank rate was 
maintained, reduced the rates they allow on deposits 
to 1} per cent. for money at call and 1} per cent. for 
money at notice. In the open market the rate of 
discount has fallen very nearly to 1} per cent., and 
there will be a further very considerable decline 
next month unless something entirely unforeseen 
happens. In the silver market there was an attempt 
early in the week to put up the price, and confident 
predictions were circulated that a very considerable 
advance would take place early in the new year. 
But although the price rose to 44d. per oz., it fell 
again on Wednesday to 43d. per oz., and the 
chance of a very considerable recovery does not 
seem great, though, of course, speculators may carry 
up the price for a while. 
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A SEASONABLE SURVEY. 





TO Liberal can look back on the year that is 
N now drawing to a close with any feeling but 
one of satisfaction. Still more marked must be the 
satisfaction caused by a review of the history of our 
party during the last two years. At the beginning 
of 1889, when the first number of Tue Speaker was 
published, the Tory Government still enjoyed an 
apparently undiminished strength ; Ireland was still 
lying in the grasp of a cruel and unconstitutional 
despotism, and those who in this country were plead- 
ing for her, still found themselves treated as the 
pariahs of the social and political worlds. How 
greatly things have changed since then is known to 
everybody. The present year closes amid unmistak- 
able portents of victory for the Liberal party and its 
Irish policy, whenever the men now in power venture 
to submit themselves to the judgment of the country. 
In Treland the rule of the removable magistrate has 
been distinctly mitigated, and even in London clubs 
and drawing-rooms a Liberal is no longer regarded 
as a traitor and an outcast. The prolonged fight 
which has been waged throughout the country 
ever since the beginning of 1886 is drawing to 
a close, and no man, even in the ranks of the Minis- 
terialists, pretends to be in doubt as to the issue. 
And yet how many things have happened which 
might well have destroyed the hopes of the Liberal 
party! There was a time when the very stars in 
their courses seemed to be fighting on the side of 
the enemies of freedom. Twelve months ago the 
friends of Ireland were reeling under the heaviest 
blow they had ever received. There were men even 
in their own ranks who had lost faith, whilst their 
opponents were openly triumphant. To those who, 
amid all the vicissitudes of fortune, clung to the 
belief that a righteous cause could not perish, there 
has now come the happiest and most complete justi- 
fication of their contidence. Under a leader who 
has never wavered, and who has borne the burden 
of successive disappointments and reverses with 
that youthful elasticity of spirit which is the wonder 
and admiration of his fellow-countrymen, the Home 
Rule cause is now advancing to a near and a certain 
victory. The blow of twelve months ago has been 
forgotten; the fears and hesitations which it pro- 
duced even on our own side have passed away, and 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers in England and 
Ireland now face the future with calmness and con- 
fidence, in the full assurance that the heaviest part 
of their task has been accomplished, and that the 
spoils of victory will soon be theirs. 

Is it not worth while for our opponents to ask 
themselves how this great triumph has been gained 
against almost overwhelming odds? A few years 
ayo there was not a Tory paper in London, or a Tory 
politician in the House of Commons or the clubs, 
who did not scoff at the notion that Home Rule 
could ever again be made the cry of a party at a 
General Election. Mr. Gladstone himself was de- 
scribed as a politician whose power had passed 
away; his followers were “items” of whom it was 
unnecessary to take serious notice, whilst Home 
Rule was an exploded conspiracy against the honour 
and the unity of the Empire. How comes it that 
to-day the most hardened of Tories has to blush 
when these insolent vapourings of a few years back 
are recalled to his memory? How comes it that 
Ministers when they now address a meeting of their 
supporters openly admit that defeat is hanging over 
them, and try to cheer their broken followers by 
pointing out to them the difficulties with which Mr. 
Gladstone and his party will have to eontend after 
their victory has been secured? No doubt the first 
man to whom credit must be given is Mr. Gladstone 





himself. He never wavered or lost heart or hope 
when things were at their darkest; and amid the 
jibes of critics wholly unable to appreciate either the 
greatness of his character or his unfailing courage, 
steadfastly pursued his way towards the end to the 
attainment of which he had consecrated the re- 
mainder of his days. But splendid as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership and generalship during the past 
six years have been (and only posterity will be able 
to do full justice to them) it has not been by his 


personal efforts alone that the Home Rule cause | 


has been brought to its present position. The 
real secret of the triumph is to be found in 
the character of the cause itself. It is no mere 
struggle for office in which the Liberals of England 
have been engaged since 1886; nor has it been a 
contest in which mere questions of political expe- 
diency have been involved. Home Rule could never, 
even under Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful leadership, 
have survived all the blows which it has received in 


the past six years, if it had not secured for itself a. 
firm hold upon the hearts and the consciences of its. 


supporters. It is because the Liberals of England 


believe that in advocating a policy of conciliation to- 


Ireland they are pursuing a course which is morally 


right as well as politically expedient, that they have. 


been able to keep their cause alive in spite of all the 
odds arrayed against it. Hardly ever before in the 
history of England has so prolonged a battle been 
fought with such resolute determination on both 
sides; and it is certain that, if the advocates of 
Home Rule had not been inspired by the conviction 
of the complete righteousness of the cause they had 
adopted as their own, they would long ago have 
fallen back before the heavy odds they had to face. 
As it is, with the noble example of their veteran 
leader before them, they have pursued their course 
with unwavering footsteps until the present moment, 
when they stand upon the threshold of their final 
triumph. 

It is no small gratification to those who have taken 
any part, however modest, in the struggle for Home 
Rule, to see the progress it has made in the years of 
which we have spoken. For our part we can only 
claim to have served in the rank and file of the 
Liberal army, but it is pleasant to be conscious of 
the fact that the service thus rendered has not been 
wholly rendered in vain. Nor is it only in this para- 
mount matter of Home Rule that the Liberal party 
has grown wonderfully in strength, unity, and direct- 


ness of purpose during recent years. ‘T'wo years ago: 


not a little alarm was felt in Liberal circles, and 
especially in what we may call the official circles, at 
the manner in which some of the advocates of social 
reform were pressing their proposals upon the public. 


It seemed not impossible that in striving to grasp a 


shadow the working men of Great Britain might lose 
the substance; that in seeking to carry out a com- 
plete scheme of social reorganisation they might 
leave the government of their country, and the con- 
trol of its social as well as political affairs, for years 
to come in the hands of those to whom no reform 
naturally commends itself. That danger is now 
passing away. A better understanding is springing 
up between what may be described as the social 
and the political wings of the Liberal party. Even 
the most ardent of the social reformers are beginning 
to see that a wise caution in the examination or 
acceptance of new and startling proposals is not 
identical with secret hostility, and that a man may 
sympathise as truly as they themselves do with the 
wants of the workers among us, even though he reso- 
lutely declines to give his support to proposals of the 
wisdom or justice of which he is not convinced. We 
have striven earnestly during the past two years to 
aid in bringing about this result. In the pages ‘of 
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Tue Speaker we have sought to provide a common 
meeting-ground for the most ardent members of the 
Fabian Society and those influential Liberals whom 
they have been wrongly inclined to regard as their ene- 
mies. The result of the experiment has been eminently 
satisfactory. It is true that there are still points of 
difference between the two wings of the party, but 
the leading members on both sides have found how 
much there is in common in their views, and have at 
the same time, we trust, learned mutually to respect 
the ardour by which each side is distinguished. At 
all events for the present, the fear of a schism in our 
ranks, by which the unity which prevails on other 
questions would be more than neutralised, is at an 
end, and we know that the Liberal victory of 1892 
will not be jeopardised by independent or hostile 
action on the part of those whose Liberal enthusiasm 
is directed more towards social than political reforms. 

Within these two years one great branch of legis- 
lative work has been thoroughly explored, and a 
decisive policy regarding it adopted by the Liberal 
party. For the crude “Three acres and a cow” 
programme of 1885 has been substituted the great 
movement for the enfranchisement of the villagers, 
which has from the first been advocated in these 
pages. There are people who pretend to see in the 
Rural Conference of last week, and in the adoption 
by our Liberal leaders of a clear and comprehensive 
policy on the questions submitted to that Conference, 
nothing more than a clever electioneering trick on 
the part of Mr. Schnadhorst and his colleagues. One 
need hardly waste time in discussing an hypothesis 
so foolish; it will suffice to say that in their new 
departure regarding the villages the Liberals of this 
country are closely following the precedents they 
themselves set in their dealings with the question of 
our town populations and of the right of urban com- 
munities to manage their own affairs. They are, in 
short, merely applying Liberal principles to the 
problems of village life, now that those problems 
are becoming ripe for solution. 

Other tasks besides those at which we have 
glanced demand the attention of our leaders when- 
ever the opportunity for dealing with them arises. 
Prominent among them is that question of Licensing 
Reform, with regard to which Dr. Spence Watson, 
we are glad to see, suggested a scheme last week in 
many respects identical with that which we have 
repeatedly advocated in Tue Speaker. But it is 
needless at present to discuss these matters, im- 
portant though they are. Our purpose has been to 
attempt a brief survey of the advances made by our 
party during the past two years, and to congratulate 
it not only upon the position which it now holds, but 
upon the prospect which lies before it. 








LORD HARTINGTON. 





Aa tc Dee at the moment at which we write 
the Duke of Devonshire still lives, there seems, 
unhappily, no reason to doubt that his end is 
imminent, and that we are about to lose a man 
who had worthily played a part which, if it cannot 
be called great, was at least most useful and influen- 
tial. Distinguished in early life by his studiousness 
and his anxious desire to acquire the best culture of 
the time, the Duke, since his accession to the title 
and the family estates, has been principally known 
as a model landlord, whose chief desire it was 
worthily to discharge the great trust committed to 
him. When we remember how other men of his 
high station have succumbed to the many tempta- 
tions which wealth and social position bring in their 
train, we cannot but feel that a tribute of general 
respect is due to the Duke. But, after all, it is not the 





death of the Duke of Devonshire, so much as the re- 
moval of Lord Hartington from the House of Com- 
mons which will move the public mind. There can be 
no doubt that the latter event will be one which must 
have serious consequences for the political party with 
which Lord Hartington has lately been associated. 
He is the real source of strength, the true leader 
of the Unionist party. And by the Unionist party 
we do not mean to refer to the Liberal Unionists 
alone. Without Lord Hartington, the coalition 
which has been in existence for the past five years 
would have possessed comparatively little political 
importance. With him, thanks chiefly to the great 
hold which he gained upon the public respect 
when he acted as the lieutenant of Mr. Glad- 
stone, that coalition has been a substantial fact, 
and has made a deep impression upon our national 
history. No doubt it will still continue to exist, 
though the Marquis of Hartington we have known 
so long is henceforth to be merged in a new Duke of 
Devonshire. But in the House of Commons, at all 
events, it will be something very different in the 
future from what it has been in the past. There is 
no man in the Tory party, and certainly no man 
among the Liberal Unionists, who enjoys the respect 
of all politicians to anything like the degree in which 
it is enjoyed by Lord Hartington. The Tories, or at 
all events a majority of them, believe profoundly in 
Mr. Balfour; but it is notorious that the faith of the 
Liberal Unionists in the First Lord of the Treasury 
is by no means great. Mr. Goschen might at one 
time have enjoyed something of the influence in both 
sections of the coalition which was exercised by 
Lord Hartington; but Mr. Goschen has failed 
lamentably in the attempt to win the confidence of 
his new political allies, and whatever the future may 
have in store for him, it will certainly not see his 
establishment in the position of the leader of the 
party. 

As for the Liberal Unionists who will be left in 
the House of Commons when Lord Hartington has 
been removed, it is hardly necessary to say that 
there is not a single man amongst them who can 
boast of a tithe of the influence which he possessed. 
Sir Henry James is an agreeable speaker, a sound 
lawyer, a courteous opponent, and a man of wide 
and generous sympathies; but even if all other 
things were equal, he lacks altogether that moral 
force which was the chief advantage enjoyed by 
Lord Hartington as a political leader. Of Mr. 
Chamberlain it is hardly necessary to speak, for 
nothing is more certain than the fact that he is as 
much distrusted by his own side as he is disliked 
by the other. The one qualification he possesses is 
his adroitness in debate, a qualification which he 
shares with a score of men whom no one would for a 
moment dream of promoting to the leadership of a 
party. It is evident, therefore, that for the re- 
mainder of the existence of the present Parliament 
the Liberal Unionists, deprived of the one man 
around whom all sections of their party could rally, 
will find themselves in woful case. Two or three 
years ago this fact would have had real political 
importance; at the present moment, with a mori- 
bund Parliament, and a majority which has already 
lost its force and now only awaits the hour of disso- 
lution, it is a matter of small consequence. 

Already we have heard various predictions as to 
the future of Lord Hartington in the House of 
Lords. Some writers seem to think that his acces- 
sion to the dukedom will hardly interfere with his 
course of political activity, and that in the future he 
will be found just as frequently upon the platforms 
of his party as he has been in the past. It may be 
so, but we confess we doubt it. His father found 
the duties of his position as a great landowner 
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and a great capitalist so absorbing that they 
practically excluded him, not only from political, 
but from social, life. However anxious Lord 
Hartington may be to give his best help to the 
coalition of which he was one of the founders, we 
imagine that sooner or later he will find the pressure 
of the new tasks laid upon him by his father's death 
too heavy to be resisted. That he will still, at times, 
figure prominently in our public life, and take a part 
of his own in the discussion of political affairs, is 
probably true; but the tendency which has been 
distinctly manifested in many of his recent speeches, 
towards the assumption of a purely critical attitude 
in relation to English politics, will grow stronger day 
by day, and ere many years have elapsed we venture 
to say that the future Duke of Devonshire will have 
sunk to the position now occupied by Lord Derby. 
Indeed, the parallel between the two men is in many 
respects a close one. Both have a very considerable 
capacity for political life, though it would be unfair 
to Lord Derby to place Lord Hartington on a level 
with him. Both are men of moderate opinions, 
clear views, and sagacious judgment; both are re- 
moved by their positions from the temptations 
which beset the man who can only hold his own 
by the breath of popular favour. We have seen 
how Lord Derby, without the smallest abatement in 
his intellectual powers, has gradually dwindled in 
stature so far as the public estimation is concerned. 
His speeches are still admirable, but they have 
ceased to exercise any political influence. Men 
are still warm in the recognition of his dis- 
tinguished powers, but no man claims him as 
his leader. More and more, as time has passed, he 
has sunk into the mere territorial magnate, with 
statesmanlike views of his own on the public ques- 
tions of the day, and an occasional desire to lay 
those views before the world. This, we believe, will 
be the ultimate fate of Lord Hartington. It is 
notorious that he entered upon political life as a 
matter of duty rather than as a matter of natural 
inclination; he will hardly cling to it when the 
voice of duty calls him into other fields. Nor will 
he care for that reflected influence which is all that 
a peer in this country is able to exercise over public 
life, unless he actually presides over a Cabinet. Of 
course the whole system under which a man is 
extinguished by his coronet is a bad one; but so long 
as it lasts our peers must accept the penalty of their 
greatness. The House of Lords is an anachronism, 
and the men of talent and ambition who find them- 
selves called to it whilst they are still in the heyday 
of their active life, can only accept their elevation 
with the equanimity with which the philosophic 
mind bows to any misfortune that is inevitable. We 
do not believe that a system so absurd and, in many 
respects, so injurious will last for ever. On the 
contrary, we imagine that its end is not far off. But 
in the meantime we have to deal with our institu- 
tions as they actually exist, and we must accordingly 
regard Lord Hartington’s accession to his father’s 
title as the practical termination of a public career, 
which, if not distinguished in the highest sense, has 
at least been worthy and meritorious in nearly all its 
aspects. 








WITH THE VILLAGE STATESMEN. 





TO one who has the smallest insight into rural 
IN labour politics can fairly doubt the represen- 
tative character of the Rural Conference. Nearly all 
the famous divisional leaders of the Union movement 
—Arch, Ball, Zachariah Walker, Hines, Nicholls, 
the first three the old sort of village leaders, and the 
two latter the new—were there. Interleaved with 








them were other representative types of rural demo- 
cracy—sturdy freeholders from Bucks with clear 
grey eyes, red-brown faces, and slow strong speech ; 
Lincolnshire yeomen of the true “ Ironside” type, 
Primitive Methodist “locals,” with Bible phrases 
woven into the web of their talk, and with the gift 
of dramatic speech, born of the constant presentation 
of the most fascinating of world-stories; hard- 
grained Baptists, shopkeepers, blacksmiths, peasants 
round-shouldered with much stooping, who had 
begun with a quarter or half-acre patch, had 
attained to a comfortable holding of from 20 
to 180 acres, and had come to tell the tale of 
hard work with the spade from dawn to dark, 
and of a harder wrestle still with adverse 
social forces. These made up the balance of the 
gathering. With the exception of Mr. Frederick 
Impey, who represented the Allotments Association, 
und from whom Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Collings 
feloniously “conveyed” the famous catchword of 
“three acres and a cow,” no man was allowed to 
talk whose whole life and bearing were not racy of 
the soil and who did not speak a tongue that awoke 
haunting memories of Cambridgeshire fens and 
Norfolk copses and Yorkshire wolds. To call such 
a gathering a stage assembly is the mere carping of 
fatuous spite. 

Whatever may be the political effect of the con- 
ference, its value in the production of genuine 
human documents was immense. A _ considerable 
number of the delegates were office-holders in some 
rural commune—overseers, trustees of charities, 
Guardians, and County Councillors. Few, barring 
a farmer or two and a slightly “ viewy ” post- 
man, had any reasoned theory of land tenure 
or general criticism of rural life to offer, but 
all of them brought their little bundles of facts 
straight away from the village home and laid them 
before the Conference with manly plainness, and, 
on the whole, with startling freedom from party 
prepossessions. There was no flummery, little 
rhetoric. Some of the speeches made charming 
vignettes of country life, bright with rough humour, 
or just touched with the religions note. As 
examples of the slow renaissance of the governing 
faculty in a long depressed class, they were cheering 
beyond expression. From a social point of view 
they showed the rural revolt in full development, with 
its central point in the dislike of the “‘ parson ”’ (alter- 
native readings: “ passon,” “ pa-a-rson,” “ muster 
vicar”’), not so much as a spiritual force as for his 
association with the squirearchy, with the headship 
of the vestry, and with the de-municipalising of the 
common land, and also as the doctrinal inquisitor, 
and narrow, hard manager of the village school. 

Indeed the prevailing note of the Conference was 
its severely practical tendency, the determined effort 
of the delegates to grasp what one of them called 
the “handle of the parish machine” and use it in 
getting hold of the land. The politics were not 
revolutionary. The peasant type is cautious: Wilt- 
shire raises no more “ saviours of society ” than Cal- 
vados. Land nationalisation was hardly named, and 
peasant ownership not at all, and there was a 
prudent bent in the definition of the duties of the 
parish councils which led a majority of speakers to 
counsel the grouping of the smaller parishes, and one 
or two to except the poor law (“that’s going to be 
changed, and we needn’t be bothered with it,” said 
one man) from the functions of the new bodies. But 
what leapt out with startling relief from the five- 
minute transcripts of rural politics was the need for a 
new land constitution for English agriculture. On 
this the Radical farmers and freeholders spoke with 
the same voice as the Union delegates, and in the 
end the Conference shaped itself with perfect 
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but quite unstudied unanimity to a demand for the 
three F.’s—fair rent for land, fixity of tenure for 
both cottages and land, and compensation for im- 
provements (otherwise “free sale”). Incident- 
ully the subtler economic difficulties cropped 
up. One white-baired old labourer, with great hands 
knotted like the roots of an oak-tree, passionately 
besought the meeting to see to it that the men did 
not get their allotments with their hands tied. 
What use, he asked, would an allotment be if it 
were rented from the farmer attached to a cottage 
held on a weekly tenure? “You can’t take 
away your allotment on wheels,” he shouted, 
and throughout the meeting there ran the plea 
for safe and decent homes, the cry of a class 
with a steadily rising social and moral standard. The 
evidence as to the village cottage was bad throughout 
—practically it was Kingsley’s “ Yeast ” over again. 
Houses built with one window; watersupply bad, out of 
reach, and draining through cesspools ; rooms “ not 
fit to stable a hoss;” and over all the subtle social 
tyranny involved in the triple boycott of landlord, 
parson, and farmer, backed by the power of evic- 
tion at short notice. It was left, however, for a 
Derbyshire miner to probe the vexed question of the 
migration from the land to the towns and to industries. 
Allotments, said this man, must go hand in hand with 
Unions to keep up wages, and prevent the allotment 
serving as an excuse for lowering the rates of 
weekly pay. Reduced to programme-making, the 
voice of the villagers implied a demand (1) for a 
Parish Councils Bill, establishing the self-governing 
parish, with a clause embodying large powers for 
re-housing ; (2) for anew Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
on the lines of the Irish Land Act of 1881. On the 
drafting of the former measure—+e.g., the relations 
between the parish and the district council—the 
mandate of the Conference was necessarily vague, 
but on the whole helpful and refreshingly sane. 
The larger wants of the gathering were reflected 
with perfect accuracy and insight in Mr. Gladstone's 
admirably toned and beautifully delivered speech at 
the Holborn Restaurant. 

Most of the speeches showed how real was the 
village tyranny in which, to its own despite, the 
Establishment has had too large a share. Who could 
love “the Christian gentleman” who drove three 
miniature Baptists from the village school because 
their father had “views” on infant sprinkling? 
Stories of the locking of the school doors to 
Liberal speakers, the discharge of workmen 
who attended a Liberal meeting, the use of the 
doles as prizes for churchgoing, were balanced 
by evidence of the obvious failure of the clergy 
to act as the guardians of common rights, the 
preservers of footpaths, the overseers of common 
land, and to lighten the heavy hand of the land- 
lord-magistrate. On the housing question the 
record of the clergy was clearly better, and the 
speech of a Lincolnshire farmer, who in a few vivid 
strokes pictnred an ideal village society, organised 
at Thurston by a Radical parson, opened one’s eyes 
to the great spiritual and material opportunities 
that have most unhappily been missed. Meanwhile, 
the benefit of the free Convention of the Rural 
Estates which Mr. Schnadhorst, with equal wisdom 
and boldness, carefully abstained from “ bossing,”’ 
has been unexampled in the whole history of 
democratic politics. It has furnished the rough 
material for two great measures of reform, and, 
what is still more important, it has for the 
moment converted the Liberal party into an ear 
for a genuine people’s voice. And its success 


may perhaps embolden our leaders to turn over 


vet another leaf, and to pass from the Rural to 
the Urban Conference. 




















THE PARSON IN THE PILLORY. 





HE most notable feature of the Rural Confer- 
ence was the animus against the country 
clergy. Whatever might be the differences of 
opinion as to the nature and scope of village govern- 
ment, on one point the delegates were agreed, and 
this was hostility to the parson. It has been sug- 
gested that these representatives of the agricultural 
population were mostly Dissenters, who have a 
rooted antipathy to the Establishment. But this 
explanation is obviously inadequate. The revolt 
against the ecclesiastical domination which Lord 
Salisbury considers to be a “curse” in Ireland and 
a blessing in the English counties, was due less to 
religious prejudices than to secular antagonism. It 
was impossible to listen to the speeches at the 
Memorial Hall without being struck by the con- 
viction of the rural mind that the parson is, in 
the main, an obstacle to the betterment of the 
labourer’s material condition. There may have 
been a Dissenter here and there who was ready 
to argue the question of infant baptism; but 
as a rule Hodge does not greatly concern himself 
with the inexhaustible case of sprinkling versus 
immersion. He knows that his wife is liable to 
petticoat monitions from the vicarage on the score 
of heterodoxy ; and there is an authentic story 
that Hodge junior was solemnly adjured by some 
parson’s helpmeet to regard the Liberals as 
wicked men who wanted to turn the churches 
into theatres and public- houses. But what 
the labourer feels most acutely is that the clergy 
have little or nothing in common with his material 
interests, that they are disposed to check any 
movement in favour of independence, and that 
their sympathies as a class are identified with 
the old order of things which presupposes that 
the spiritual and temporal good of the farm 
hand depends entirely on implicit obedience 
to his “pastors and masters.” It is feebly urged 
that Hodge’s discontent is the creation of Radical 
agitators; that most villagers pursue the noiseless 
tenor of their way, safeguarded by clerical sagacity 
and benevolence; and that all this ferment at the 
Memorial Hall and elsewhere is due to Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s stage-craft and the perturbed spirits of 
Dissenting shoemakers. Then there are letters from 
people who cite instances of sectarian tyranny 
amongst rural Nonconformists, and who know places 
where the vicar is on the most excellent terms with 
his flock. But the broad fact remains that the rising 
of the agricultural labourers is marked before all 
things by a resolute opposition to the parson, and 
by the belief that the political and social emancipa- 
tion of Hodge cannot be effected without the curtail- 
ment of “ Muster Vicar’s” authority. 

This antipathy is due, no doubt, to a traditional 
misconception in many clerical minds. ‘They are 
accustomed to look upon the village as an appanage of 
the Church. In the towns it is impossible to main- 
tain this ideal, but in the country, where the edu- 
cated and well-to-do are not liable to be thrust from 
their stools by rude demagogues who stimulate the 
wicked discontent of cities, the pastor holds a patri- 
archal relation to his simple flock, and teaches them 
precisely as much as it is good for them to know. 
This theory is a little out of date even in the rural 
districts, but the clergy, with pathetic pertinacity, 
still refuse to readjust their ideas to the spirit of 
democratic development. The parson is still con- 
vinced that he is the divinely appointed overseer of 
the school, and that to hand over that institution to 
an elective committee would make a dangerous 
breach in the dyke which keeps out the waters 
of irreligion. Moreover, an unscrupulous democracy 
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threatens the very existence of the Establishment ; 
and to maintain that palladium of all the virtues it is 
necessary for the rural clergy to ally themselves 
with the Conservatism which is resisting the en- 
croachments of the foe in other directions. If this 
picture is not true, why do we never hear of 
conferences of parsons to consider measures for 
ameliorating the lot of the rural poor? It cannot 
be said that this is no business of theirs, for they 
make it their business to hinder discussion by 
refusing the use of school-rooms for Liberal meetings. 
It is the favourite objurgation of the Tory parson 
that the policy of the Liberal party is “to set class 
against class.” It never occurs to him that every 
step in the enfranchisement of the poor is sure to 
meet with opposition from some class who imagine 
that their property or prerogative is threatened 
by the change. Nobody denies that there are 
many clergymen of the Establishment who con- 
scientiously discharge what they believe to be 
their duty; but that breadth of social view 
which ought to be characteristic of their calling 
is made impossible by the conditions in which they 
live. Both Dr. Jessopp and Mr. Tuckwell, who have 
not many things in common, are agreed that the 
ignorance of history is a grave defect in our modern 
education. Dr. Jessopp tries to repair it by giving 
lectures of a genially antiquarian kind to anyone in 
East Anglia who can be tempted to listen to him. He 
might go further and give a series of historical 
discourses for the benefit of rural parsons who are 
quite heedless of the democratic basis of government 
in this country. These allocutions might, at any 
rate, be more useful than the debates in Convocation 
and the Church Congress, the prosecution of the 
Bishop of Lincoln for lighting illegal candles, and 
the contributions to the science of humanity from 
the prelates in the House of Lords. 

It is unfortunate for the parson that with a very 
poor equipment, as a rule, for an accurate judgment 
of social needs, he is too apt to assume that his 
particular view of religion qualifies him to say the 
final word in secular affairs. This habit of mind 
accounts in large measure for the alienation of the 
labouring classes from the Church. Men who have 
been taught from their youth that religion demands 
this or that social duty, and who find that the duty is 
quite incompatible with practical experience, are likely 
to conceive a distaste for religious ministrations. This 
mischief is not lessened by the spectacle of that 
alliance between some forms of religion and comfort- 
able vested interests, against which Mr. Tuckwell in- 
veighs in the “ Review of the Churches.” What moral 
effect can there be in a pulpit exposition of man’s 
duty towards his neighbour, when the preacher 
enforces nothing higher than the prejudices of the 
plutocratic pews? In what sense can he be a 
leader of the people, when they know that he is 
bound hand and foot by the social shackles of his 
conventional position? It bodes ill for the influence 
of the clergy, as a permanent factor, that every 
advance of the democracy finds so many of them 
either apathetic or hostile. A claim to dominate 
education by a class who are themselves so indiffer- 
ently educated cannot be endured; and in the 
solution of the social problems which are looming 
ahead, the parson who imagines that his cloth alone 
invests him with the majesty of a supreme tribunal 
will be rather rudely thrust out of the way. This is 
@ warning which all the churches would do well to 
ponder, for it applies to every denomination. From 
his political and social teachers the citizen expects a 
good deal; but from his religious guides, who under- 
take to direct his life by a purely spiritual inspiration, 
he expects much more. It may be questioned, indeed, 


their powers; but they may be certain that with the 
general spread of knowledge their responsibilities 
will grow. If they make broad the phylacteries of 
caste and privilege, what gospel of theirs can touch 
the hearts of the toilers? If they proffer to the 
educated sense some stifling dogma which belongs 
to a primitive stage of intolerance, how can they 
complain if they are little heeded in the daily revolu- 
tion of the world? They, of all men, are bound to 
grasp the ideas of their time if they would retain 
their hold on the people; and yet there is no very 
encouraging sign that, as a body, they are alive to 
this reality. 








TWO CRITICISMS OF MR. GOSCHEN’S PLAN, 


———we— 


AST week the world was presented with two 
LL criticisms, one direct, the other indirect, of 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme, neither of which has received 
the attention it deserves. One is by the greatest 
living financial authority, the other by the Chief 
Magistrate of one of the very greatest of commercial 
nations. In his speech at Northampton on Wednes- 
day of last week Mr. Gladstone said that “the last 
rumour is that Local Government is to be shunted, 
that the agricultural labourer is to be shunted, and 
instead of that we are to have a quack measure of 
Mr. Goschen’s, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the introduction, in the most extraordinary manner, 
of one-pound notes.” This brief criticism has hurt 
the feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
friends ; but the question is, is it justified ?: Quackery 
in its essence is the prescription of a remedy which 
in the nature of things cannot cure. Does that 
definition apply to Mr. Goschen’s scheme for the 
issue of one-pound notes? Every competent judge 
is now agreed, first, that the Bank of England has 
not that control over the Money Market which 
the keeper of the ultimate banking reserve of the 
country ought to have; and in the second place, 
that it does not keep a sufficiently large reserve. 
Now, if Mr. Goschen’s scheme were adopted, would 
it remove these two objections? Let us suppose 
that the Bank of England were to issue twenty-five 
millions sterling of one-pound notes; they would 
displace an equivalent amount of coin, and under 
the scheme twenty millions of the coin so displaced 
would be held in the Bank of England to ensure 
the exchangeability of the notes, and five millions 
would be paid away for Consols, which, likewise, 
would be kept as a security against the notes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself admits 
that the five millions so paid away would probably 
be exported, and so absolutely lost to the country. 
That, surely, would merely increase the difficulties of 
our existing system. True, the Bank would obtain 
twenty millions of gold more than it now has. It 
would at the same time, however, have no larger re- 
serve and no greater control over the Money Market. 
The whole twenty-five millions got in in coin from 
the circulation would have to be held, four-fifths 
in gold and one-fifth in securities against the notes. 
Thus as the Bank would have no more money unem- 
ployed than it had before, it could not, by the issue 
of one-pound notes, obtain a greater control over the 
Money Market. Such a scheme would not remedy 
the existing defects of our banking system, and conse- 
quently it is not an unfair criticism to call it a “quack 
measure.” True, Mr. Goschen proposes, in addition, 
to authorise the Bank of England to issue notes, in 
case of internal panic, over and above the amounts 
it would be allowed to issue against securities and 
against coin. But that portion of the plan might 
be adopted if the one-pound note portion were com- 
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The indirect criticism of Mr. Goschen’s scheme 
proceeds from President Harrison. In his speech 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that there was a strong desire 
abroad to bring about another International Financial 
Convention, in the hope of coming to an agreement 
for rehabilitating silver. The Government, however, 
could not go farther than Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
was prepared to go ten years since, but it would go 
as far; that is to say, it would pledge the Bank of 
England to keep one-fifth of its metallic reserve in 
silver if the silver-using countries would bind them- 
selves to open their Mints to the free coinage cf 
silver. Everybody knows that Mr. Goschen’s lan- 
guage really was addressed to the American agitators, 
if not to the American Government. It has been 
received so by President Harrison, and in his Message 
to Congress he announces that, having sounded the 
principal European Governments, he is satisfied that 
they would not be prepared to adopt the measures 
which his Administration consider necessary, and 
therefore he does not propose to ask for another 
Convention. In other words, the President rejects 
Mr. Goschen’s offer as quite insufficient. Anyone 
familiar with the feeling of the United States upon 
the subject must have foreseen this result. The 
Convention of ten years ago was held at the instance 
of the United States, and the offer of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was then rejected as insufficient. Nothing 
has happened since vo make it likely that what then 
was thouglit inadequate would now be accepted as 
sufficient; on the contrary, President Harrison and 
his advisers appear to be of opinion that the United 
States are able not only to continue their present 
silver policy, but even to coerce Europe in the 
longrun. ‘The American people, the President said, 
are resolved upon keeping silver as well as gold as 
a standard of value, and are convinced that they 
can do so, because experience proves that there is 
not enough gold for the world’s commercial require- 
ments. He added that the United States have now 
such a command over the money markets of the 
world that they can take from Europe as much gold 
as they please; that inevitably they will take as 
much gold as will cause disturbances in the European 
money markets, and in the long run compel the 
nations of Europe to enter into an agreement with 
the United States for fully utilising silver as inter- 
national money. 

We fear that there is a rough awakening before 
the President and those who think with him. For 
the moment, owing to the bad harvests in Europe, 
the American farmers are able to sell unexampled 
quantities of grain to Europe, and therefore Ameri- 
cans can take payment in gold if they please. But 
by-and-by the Old World will have good crops and 
the New World bad; and then America will lose the 
command it now has over the European money 
markets ; and it will lose the command all the sooner 
and all the surer because it has hampered its own 
trade by the McKinley Tariff Act. Meantime the 
United States are manufacturing money at a rate 
never before seen in any civilised country. They are 
not only importing gold from Europe and raising it 
from their own mines, but they are buying silver at 
the rate of about a million sterling every month and 
paying for it in notes which are full legal tender ; 
yet their currency is larger in proportion to the 
population than that of any European country, 
except, perhaps, France. But there is a limit to the 
amount of coin and notes that can be employed in 
business by any people, however wealthy and how- 
ever enterprising; and the limit will be reached in 
the United States before countries like England and 
France are so drained of their gold that their money 
markets will be thrown into confusion. President 








Harrison’s reply touches only a mere annexe of Mr. 
Goschen’s scheme. The material part of the scheme 
is that which concerns the one-pound notes. Upon 
that the real battle will have to be fought, and, unless 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can adduce in 
favour of it better arguments than he marshalled 
forth at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, it is not likely that 
he will be able to carry it through Parliament, much 
less that he will be able to win for it the approval of 
the country. 








THE PRESERVATION OF FOOTPATHS. 





TYVHE footpaths of England are disappearing— 
|]. notwithstanding all the efforts of Preserva- 
tion Societies—if not so fast as formerly, fast 
enough to excite regret. Within twenty miles of 
London whole districts once open to all comers have 
been closed, and we know counties in which the 
labourer’s lot is considerably worse than it was, 
simply by the loss of the old short cuts to his work. 
What would rural England be to-day if all the 
paths which existed a century ago were still open ? 
Not only more beautiful than it is, but infinitely 
more interesting. Many of the footpaths are 
its oldest historical remains—much older than 
Norman keep or Saxon church—the survivals of 
the paths which led the Briton through thick 
forest or quaking swamp; tracks which enabled him 
to make unexpected sallies upon Rome’s legions, 
or to baffle their pursuit. Others—not properly 
footpaths—are the remains of bridle-paths or pack- 
roads. They are mentioned in old charters and con- 
veyances, and they are and were a precious part of 
the rural economy of England—the people’s as dis- 
tinguished from the king’s highways. 

Unfortunately, English Jaw has done little to 
preserve them and much to facilitate their destruc- 
tion. ‘To steal a horse or to appropriate somebody’s 
estates is difficult; the owner is sure to defend his 
own. Less difficult, but still far from easy, is 
putting an end to an easement or servitude created 
for the benefit of a specific individual. A. B. has the 
right of taking water from C.’s well; interference 
with such a right, which may be a matter of life or 
death to A. B.,is pretty sure to be promptly resented. 
The probability is that far too much will be made of 
the loss. But a right which is everybody’s and 
yet nobody’s in particular, which may be of 
enormous benefit to the entire community and 
yet not of the first importance to any one 
member of it, is much more precarious, especially if, 
as so often is the case with footpaths, someone is 
deeply interested in doing away with or abridging the 
right. That is the position of footpaths. Even where 
land is of no great value, they must from their 
nature be in peril; and it was manifestly expedient 
to vest in some public body or official the duty of 
maintaining them against those pecuniarily interested 
in abolishing them. 

Very different has been the course of actual 
legislation. No doubt the provisions in the High- 
way Act of 1835, as to what must be done before 
certain kinds of footpath are closed, read very well. 
There must be a vestry meeting duly called, a 
resolution of the vestry, a view by the justices, 
a notices set up; and there may be an appeal 

y a person “injured or aggrieved.” But in prac- 
tice all this means little. The framers of the Act 
may have intended that the matter should originate 
with the inhabitants in vestry assembled, and that 
in the last resort, if there should be a dispute 
as to the propriety of closing or diverting a par- 
ticular way, it should be determined by a “jury 
of twelve disinterested persons.” In point of fact, 
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as everyone knows, the justices and their clerk 
settle the matter. The provisions of that Statute 
generally prove no real protection. The matter 
is submitted to the justices— often indirectly in- 
terested in the matter — before most persons 
know that the project is on foot. Even when 
the whole procedure has been honestly carried 
out in letter and spirit—when the justices are 
satisfied that the new road will be nearer or more 
commodious to the public than the old one—all may 
not be right. In ninety cases out of a hundred the 
project originates with an owner who finds that the 
footpath prevents him from developing his estate or 
interferes with his privacy, and who offers another 
path in exchange for that which he would take 
away. Why should he effect this without paying a 
real quid pro quo? If the right were vested in a pri- 
vate person he would be required to pay something ; 
the offer of another path would not be accepted. 
For preventing what is even more common than 
stoppages or diversions under cover of legal pro- 
cedure, there exists no machinery. At common 
law an indictment lies for the non-repair of a 
highway. It is hard to say why it should not, with 
equal reason, lie against those who obstruct or stop 
them. As things are, it is nobody’s business to resist 
encroachments, and in the absence of a village 
Hampden or a local Footpath Association, a high- 
handed owner with plenty of money and audacity 
can in rural parts do very much what he likes. 

A member of Parliament may make a large 
number of his countrymen his debtors if he tried to 
reform on rational principles the law as to footpaths. 
He will not find it difficult to draft a satisfactory 
Bill if he keeps in mind three things: that the 
people who make use of them are in the main 
scattered, ill organised, and probably poor; that 
those who scheme against them are the reverse; and 
that it is hopeless to suppose that the latter will not 
outwit the former unless it be some official’s duty to 
protect footpaths as much as other forms of high- 
ways. Lord Salisbury has expressed his ignorance 
as to what parish councils, if created, will do. One 
function, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, might fitly 
fall to them: they might be custodians of the foot- 
paths, bound to defend them, if imperilled, and to 
repair them if they become impassable. That task 
would be performed with zeal by such a council; 
the grabbing of footpaths would indeed soon become 
unknown. “ Private interest,” said Mr. Gladstone 
the other day at the Memorial Hall, with reference 
to this, “is always awake, looking out for the oppor- 
tunity of extinguishing them here and there. How 
is the County Council to stop that? How is even a 
district council in a large county to stop that? You 
want men who know the ground yard by yard, and 
inch by inch.” We cannot undo what has been 
done in all the centuries of the domination of the 
squire; we cannot make England the delightful 
land it would be if, as once was the case, every 
hill and wold and wood were crossed by some path, 
sending out shoots to every point where the outlook 
was good and pleasant breezes blew. But we can 
arrest a movement which still goes briskly on, even 
in the neighbourhood of London, and under the nose 
of Footpath Preservation Societies. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





OR once the news of the week is unexciting, 

and not by any means superabundant. Most of 
the Continental legislatures in session have been 
engaged either on the new commercial treaties— 
which nowhere meet with really serious opposition — 
or with questions of domestic finance. The two 
exciting debates at the close of last week—that in 








the French Chamber, on the proposal to separate 
Church and State, and that in the Italian Chamber, 
on the revelations from Abyssinia—both came to 
somewhat ineffective conclusions, and will probably 
be reopened at no distant date. 

The debate in the French Chamber—introduced 
by M. Hubbard's motion on Friday last week—pro- 
duced some stormy incidents, one involving the Presi- 
dent, M. Floquet. A derisive interruption having 
reference to Freemasonry drew from him the remark 
that Pius I1X.was a Freemason himself. His state- 
ment, based on a well-known French encyclopedia, 
is said to have been contradicted by that Pope 
himself. Of course a tumultuous scene wasted 
the next half-hour. The debate was noticeable 
otherwise for the line taken up by the Minis- 
terialists, and by M. Paul de Cassagnac, that the 
Church would be the real gainer by the separation, 
unless its power of association and of holding 
property were very carefully restricted ; and for M. 
de Freycinet’s admission that the question, though 
now outside the sphere of practical politics, might 
soon come within it, and that an opportunity for 
a fresh discussion of it would arise upon a new law 
relating to the right of association, promised for 
February next. M. Hubbard's motion was defeated 
by 321 to 179, and a resolution expressing confidence 
that the Government would enforce respect for the 
existing laws, was carried by 243 to 223. The small- 
ness of the majority, and the fact that there were 
77 abstentions, have caused surprise. The Papal 
allocution makes no reference to the debate. 

An after-echo of the debate—a proposal to sup- 
press the bishoprics founded since the Concordat— 
was defeated in the Chamber on Tuesday by 278 to 
223. The same body adopted the Budget finally on 
the same day by 394 to41. The Senate has passed the 
new Tariff Bill, as amended, by 291 to11. The protests 
against the Chinese wall of protection shortly to be 
placed round France are, however, becoming more 
vigorous in the press, and a certain concession to 
them has been made by the Government. In a Bill 
now before the Tariff Committee, it seeks power to 
apply the minimum tariff for one year to those 
countries —Spain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and the United States—whose treaties with 
France expjre in 1892; and it is not impossible that 
this time for reflection may result in some kind of 
new commercial arrangement with them. Meanwhile, 
the agitation in Spain against French goods—owing 
to the increased duties on Spanish wines in France— 
increases daily. Tariff reprisals are expected, but 
the ultimate action of the Spanish Government is 
uncertain. 

M. Emile de Laveleye, continuing his criticisms 
of the proposed Constitutional reforms in Belgium, 
strongly advocates some scheme of minority repre- 
sentation—praising even the three-cornered arrange- 
ment which was such a nuisance during its brief 
existence among us—but thinks that the conflict 
between supporters of different schemes, considering 
the limited time at the disposal of the Chamber, 
may prevent the adoption of any one plan. He 
therefore strongly advocates single-member consti- 
tuencies, rejected by the majority of the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber because their adoption 
favours “parochial interests ""—which, he remarks, 
is precisely what a representative system is intended 
to do. As to universal suffrage, he adds, it would 
simply divide the representation between Catholics 
and Socialists. 

The Commercial Treaty with Austria has met 
with no formidable opposition in the Reichstag. 
A Conservative proposal to refer it to a committee 
was supported by only thirty members, and the 
speeches against it are mere protests. Prince Bis- 
marck, however, in addressing a deputation on 
Saturday, declared that it was a product of “bureau- 
cracy, our national calamity,” and drawn up solely 
in the interest of the consumer ; and that the Reichs- 
tag was abdicating its proper functions by discussing 
so hastily what had taken a year to prepare. Prince 
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Bismarck’s championship of Parliamentary privilege 
excites some amusement. His only reason for stay- 
ing away from the debate is that his criticism on 
the Government would be more severe than is proper 
in view of his past. 

The Methodist Church in Vienna has been closed 
and its pastor inhibited on the ground that one of 
the Methodist articles of belief denounces the Mass. 
By a law of 1874 the recognition of any religious 
body by the State is permitted in Austria provided 
its doctrine, worship, and constitution contain 
nothing illegal or immoral. 

Switzerland is a country of political experiments. 
A Committee of the Cantonal legislature of Geneva 
is studying proportional representation ; and a model 
test election was held under its auspices last Sunday. 
Presumably the system adopted was that in favour 
on the Continent, in which no candidate can be 
elected unless he gains a certain number of votes, 
which is discovered by complicated calculations after 
the voting is over. At any rate, 1,207 electors voted, 
and it took six hours to arrive at the result. The 
trial is regarded as “ moderately satisfactory.” 

The Papal allocution pronounced in secret Con- 
sistory last Saturday hardly exhibits the moderation 
of tone that was expected; it makes no reference to 
France, and protests against the agitation for the abo- 
lition of the Law of Guarantees, and by implication 
against the recent declarations of the Ministry. 

The debate on the atrocities committed at Mas- 
sowah, by order of the military governors, ended 
lamely on Saturday in a sort of temporary truce. 
A Radical member condemned the action of the 
generals as “worse than Austrian” (it is curious 
that General Baldissera, who is most deeply im- 
plicated, comes from Udine, and possesses medals 
for his valour in the Austrian service in the 
wars with Italy in 1859 and 1866). It was as 
hotly defended by a Piedmontese member, and 
partly extenuated by Signor Bonghi. The Premier 
stated that both the Advocate-General of the 
army and a special committee of three generals had 
advised against a prosecution of the generals; but 
it must not be assumed that they would go un- 
punished. All the documents asked for by the 
Extreme Left would be laid before the Chamber. 
On this promise the adverse motions were with- 
drawn and the debate closed. : 

A debate on the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment—very much like those which so unexpectedly 
upset Signor Crispi last March—is impending as we 
write. The Left—now led by Signor Zanardelli— 
and the Extreme Left seem likely to make common 
cause against the Government. 

The new Spanish loan of 250,000,000 pesetas will 
shortly be issued at 81. It is guaranteed by a syndi- 
cate of Spanish brokers. We have referred above to 
the agitation caused by the French tariff. 

Since last April, M. Gaston Chadourne, the Havas 
correspondent at Sofia, and formerly a clerk in the 
French Consulate there, has industriously spread 
news distasteful to the Bulgarian Government. 
Recent telegrams have dealt with the tortures 
alleged to be applied to the persons under arrest for 
complicity in the murder of M. Beltcheff. He has 
now been expelled the country; and the French 
Government, having demanded his re-admission and 
received a refusal, has broken off diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. But the step practically means 
nothing—except that France thereby again tends 
to pose as the friend of the Sultan. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria—now living in 
retirement as Count Hartenau—has been offered a 
pension of 30,000 frances annually by the Sobranje of 
Bulgaria. His acceptance of it is doubtful. 

The Greek Minister of Marine has resigned, 
seemingly because he may not build new ironclads, 
which the country obviously cannot afford. 

Friction continues between Chili and the United 
States; and a change of Government—under com- 
pulsion, almost amounting to revolution—has taken 
place in the province of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 











EGYPT—NOW, AND AFTER? 





HERE is only one question about Egypt worth 

asking at the moment—one, to France, which 
goes tothe root of our difficulties. This question I 
have lately asked, and it has been answered. “Are 
you prepared to repeat, what you said in May, 1887, 
that not only will you give every pledge that can be 
suggested that you will not occupy the country 
when we come out of it, but that you will not object 
to arrangements being made for our going back if 
necessary?” This is the question that I put to 
authorised exponents of French official opinion. 

Personally, I have always been opposed to the 
continuance of the occupation, and do not wish that 
we should ever go back to Egypt, and do not expect 
that we should have to do so; but, the Conservatives 
having obtained this promise from France in 1887, 
I doubt a majority, even in the next House of 
Commons, being willing to come away from Egypt 
without obtaining satisfaction on the point. The 
French answer is in the affirmative, and, this matter 
being now made clear, the question of evacuation 
becomes one worthy of serious discussion. Let us, 
then, see how we stand as to staying or coming out. 

Shortly before the Newcastle meetings of the 
Liberal Federation Mr. John Morley made a courage- 
ous and admirable declaration in favour of the cessa- 
tion of the Egyptian occupation. At Newcastle Mr. 
Gladstone expressed in guarded language his well- 
known opinion to the same effect. A controversy 
immediately sprang up, and Conservative writers 
and candidates have from that time to the present 
been using the question as though the Liberal policy 
were to abandon an Egyptian dominion which it is 
the Conservative policy to retain. 

It has been said by some that it was a mistake, 
as regards tactics, for Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone 
to have “raised the Egyptian Question,” but it is 
impossible for the Liberal party to look forward, as 
it does, to obtaining a substantial majority at the 
next elections, and not to declare those views upon 
foreign policy upon which, when it has obtained 
that majority, it will act. I hope shortly to discuss 
elsewhere, at greater length than the form of THE 
SPEAKER would allow, the general questions in 
which Liberals mostly take the view that Lord 
Salisbury has gone wrong, and that Lord Rosebery 
may be expected to set him right. But with regard 
to Egypt the action of an incoming Liberal Govern- 
ment can surely not admit of doubt. Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Administration was absolutely committed to 
the occupation being but a temporary one, and 
actually proposed to France the very construction 
of the future Government which was to come into 
force at its cessation. But this was not Liberal 
action only. The Conservatives pursued precisely 
the same policy. 

In 1883 Sir Stafford Northcote, on behalf of his 
party, had pressed Mr. Gladstone to state when we 
were going to withdraw our troops, grumbling at 
our using language which might mean that we 
would stay there for half a century instead of for 
half a year; and Lord Hartington, to comfort him, 
replied that we meant rather six months than fifty 
years. After that came delay, but, to use Lord 
Derby’s words, also uttered on behalf of the Liberal 
party, “the war in the Soudan was the sole and 
sufficient cause.” In spite of the Soudan War, how- 
ever,in August, 1884, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said in 
his place that he did not think that “anyone who 
has considered this question imagines that we could 
act in reference to Egypt otherwise than in accord- 
ance with our treaty obligations,” and repudiated 
the desire for annexation, actual or virtual. 

After the Conservatives came in they sent Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, in August, 1885, to Con- 
stantinople. Sir Henry Wolff immediately informed 
the French Ambassador that “I thought it best to 
be explicit. Her Majesty's Government had 
no idea of annexing Egypt, or of establishing a 
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protectorate. Their sole object was to create a 
stable state of things in the country, which should 
enable the native Government to manage its own 
affairs. I added that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not fail to observe all their international 
obligations.” Sir Henry Wolff's language was ap- 
proved. He drew up a draft convention in which it 
was agreed with the Turks that a Turkish and a 
British Commissioner should report on the stability 
of the Egyptian army and of Egyptian institutions, 
with a view to the conclusion of a further convention 
“for the evacuation.” Sir Henry Wolff stated that 
it was impossible at the moment to determine the 
date at which the British troops would be withdrawn, 
“but that the evacuation will be proceeded with 
gradually.” At the close of the first portion of his 
mission Sir Henry Wolff said that “ the Government 
of Great Britain has repeatedly announced its inten- 
tion of an ultimate withdrawal;” and he was again 
approved. 

More than a year later, the Conservative Govern- 
ment volunteered a note in which they declared 
their readiness “to reiterate the assurances which 
they have given on previous occasions, that they 
have no desire that the British occupation should be 
continued any longer than is absolutely necessary 
for the fulfilment of the moral obligations which 
they have undertaken.” They, however, now laid 
down the necessity for certain concessions from the 
other Powers, relating chiefly to the extension of the 
powers of mixed tribunals of criminal jurisdiction 
over foreigners, to the application of the Egyptian 
laws, and especially of the press laws, to foreigners, 
and to the abandonment of so much of the 
capitulations as might stand in the way of these 
reforms. They thought that the carrying-out of 
such reforms would “render the termination of the 
British occupation practicable at a comparatively 
early date.” All these changes we can obtain at this 
moment if we choose, and in what form we please. 

The French Government, the Prime Minister being 
M. de Freycinet, the present Prime Minister, did not 
press us. They have never pressed us. Our lan- 
guage has been fairly consistent throughout. Their 
language has been absolutely consistent throughout ; 
although at one time our language was going to be 
earried into deeds, and now, for some years past, 
has consisted of words only. The French Govern- 
ment have always said, as they said in November, 
1886, that they abstained from proposing any special 
date for our evacuation, although they would feel a 
great relief when we fixed one; that although public 
feeling was irritable in France upon the subject, the 
French Government had never done aught but tone 
down that irritation; that they agreed with us that 
there must be established proper means of defending 
Egypt after we had left. They were willing to con- 
sent to the employment of Turkish officers for that 
purpose in the Egyptian army. The French thought 
that it would be unfortunate that we should stipu- 
late for a return of our troops to Egypt in the event 
of disorders, but they did not absolutely object to 
such a return being contemplated, and were willing 
to discuss it with the Powers. They are now willing 
to discuss it with ourselves and to agree to a stipu- 
lation on the subject. M.de Freycinet stated that it 
was untrue that the French Government had endea- 
voured to induce the Governments of Europe to make 
a joint effort to press us to withdraw from Egypt. 
He had avoided saying a word upon the subject to 
Russia because our relations with Russia in Asia 
made him feel that he was precluded from so doing. 
The Turks had applied to him but he had advised 
them not to press us. He was willing to bind him- 
self not to propose that a French occupation should 
succeed ours, and to the effect that Egypt should 
again become an autonomous prevince under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. A few days later the 
French Government stated that, Lord Salisbury 
having mentioned that he thought we ought to 
stipulate that in the case of disturbances arising in 
Egypt after we had come away we should be at 





liberty to return, they were in principle prepared to 
accept the stipulation, subject to limitations and an 
arrangement. This willingness continues. 

A month later, just before Christmas, 1886, Lord 
Lyons informed the French Government that the 
withdrawal of the British troops was “ occupying 
the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
who “were anxious to be relieved of the burden 
which was entailed upon them by the occupation of 
Egypt, and were only waiting for the establishment 
of a state of things in that country which would 
enable them to withdraw conscientiously.” This 
was the language of Lord Lyons, whose share in the 
conversation was approved. It is quite true that he 
went on with his usual caution and ability to lay 
down the same general conditions which have always 
been laid down, but nothing can remove the impres- 
sion created by the phrase “anxious to be relieved 
of the burden entailed upon them by the occupa- 
tion.” It is language of that kind, over and over 
again used by Lord Salisbury, that must have meant 
a real intention to evacuate, while many of his fol- 
lowers now speak as though the Conservatives had 
all the time the intention of staying. A few days 
later, again, we informed the Turks that affairs in 
Egypt were working in the direction of greater tran- 
quillity, which would enable us to act on our Con- 
vention, and the Government declared themselves 
quite willing to discuss the details of the arrange- 
ments to be made for the state of things that would 
follow evacuation. Sir Henry Wolff, they said, had 
been summoned to England only for the purpose of 
expediting matters. 

In January, 1887, Lord Salisbury went into detail, 
discussed the retention of an adequate number of 
British officers in the Egyptian army, said that the 
Government desired to attain the neutralisation of 
Egypt, but with an exception so far—that we should 
retain a right to guard the condition of things 
established. England, he thought, ought to retain 
that treaty right of intervention which the French 
had said they were willing, with limitations, to 
accept. But Lord Salisbury, in asking for it, again 
used words showing that he thought the occupation 
burdensome, not advantageous; because, he said, as 
regarded re-occupation, “there is no danger that a 
privilege so costly in its character will be used unless 
the circumstances imperatively demand it.” Lord 
Salisbury went on to say that terms strictly defin- 
ing the conditions under which re-occupation should 
take place, and putting it under limitations to pre- 
vent the renewed presence of British troops extend- 
ing beyond the time which the exigency might 
demand, would be a proper subject of consideration ; 
the Government were very far from intending to 
use any such power, if it should be reserved to them, 
for the purpose of creating a protectorate in disguise, 
“ still less for unnecessarily renewing an occupation 
which has already imposed so many sacrifices upon 
Great Britain.” Sir Henry Wolff pointed out to the 
Turks how our object was security for free transit, 
and that that object would be attained by such a 
neutralisation as would provide that Egypt would 
never be the scene of warlike operations, and that 
the Canal should be open in war-time to the passage 
of ships of war of all Powers, and the land route to 
the transit of their troops. Our Government asked 
no exclusive advantage. These words were almost 
exactly those formerly made use of by Lord 
Palmerston when he refused to sanction an occupa- 
tion of Egypt, holding it to be not advantageous, 
but burdensome to this country, and they were 
approved by Lord Salisbury. 

In March, 1887, the French again intimated that 
they would not oppose a right of re-entry. Sir 
Henry Wolff stated that “we considered the time 
arrived when a permanent settlement” could bedrawn 
up. “Our only national interest was to keep the 
highway clear.” Sir Henry Wolff gave a Note to 
the Turks explaining the nature of the neutralisa- 
tion which we proposed, and that neutralisation 
scheme was precisely the same which Mr. Gladstone’s 
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second Administration had drawn up in 1884. In 
April, 1887, the Conservatives suggested a distant 
date for the evacuation. Sir Henry Wolff, however, 
expressed his own opinion in favour of shortening 
the period of our stay, and pointed out that, although 
Egypt was supposed to pay the cost of our army, 
as a matter of fact there was a very heavy expendi- 
ture on Egyptian account still laid on the British 
taxpayer. The Austrians interfered in April, in a 
friendly way, to say that they hoped we should 
come to terms about Egypt, as our occupation was 
a hindrance to friendly relations between ourselves 
and the Sultan. In the same month Sir Henry 
Wolff informed the Turks that it in no way entered 
into our views to establish ourselves permanently 
in Egypt. A draft Convention was then drawn up, 
providing for retirement in three years; and it was 
signed in May, 1887. The French objected to its 
details, and put pressure on the Turks not to ratify 
it, and it was never ratified. Sir Henry Wolff, in 
reporting it to the Government, stated that the 
Government had disclaimed “ all desire of annexing 
Egypt, or of establishing a protectorate,” and went 
on, “It has more than once been suggested that 
England should take permanent possession of Egypt. 
- + + Even though other Powers might at the 
moment of panic have acquiesced in the annexation, 
I much doubt whether it would have been invested 
with the character of undisputed permanency. . . . 
As to the policy of annexation the objec- 
tions are to my mind overwhelming. It would 
have been a violation of the traditional policy of 
England, of her good faith to the Sultan, and 
of public law. In time of peace it would have 
exposed her to constant jealousy and danger. In 
time of war it would have been a weak point 
entailing a perpetual drain on her resources. 
Egypt is a country of transit, is to a certain extent 
the common property of the world. It may be 
described as an international thoroughfare indis- 
pensable to the commerce of all nations.” Sir Henry 
Wolff then went on to argue that, while in the 
immunity of Belgium from attack only a limited 
number of Powers are interested, in the freedom of 
Egypt the whole world is concerned. “ It is necessary 
also to consider the relations of France with Egypt,” 
and Sir Henry Wolff then went on to recognise her 
service in the construction of the Suez Canal, and 
her tradition and “ prescription” of special interest 
in the country, and to defend the project of neutral- 
isation. In reply, Lord Salisbury conveyed to him 
a full approval. 

The objections made by France were not to the 
British right of re-entry, but to the particular terms 
used with regard to it, which, they maintained, 
assimilated the English right to that of Turkey, and 
gave England rights of sovereignty in perpetuity 
equivalent to the Turkish rights. I myself think 
that the French objection was a perfectly well- 
founded one; but, whether that was so or not, there 
certainly was not any reason why, if the Government 
really meant all that they had said as to our desire 
to get out and our strong interest in getting out, 
they should not have got out at this time on honour- 
able and safe conditions ; and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that, strong and apparently straight- 
forward as was the language used, they were afraid 
of their party, and shrank back at the last moment. 

Nothing, however, can get over the fact that 
Lord Salisbury had stated as late as May, 1887, his 
thorough adherence to the view that the Egyptian 
occupation imposed heavy sacrifices on this country, 
without adequate return, either in time of peace or 
in time of war. 

On the 10th of June, 1887, Lord Salisbury said in 
Parliament, “It was not open to us to assume the 
protectorate of Egypt even supposing that 
such a course would be consistent with 
international law and the interests of this country. 
It was not open to us to do so, because Her Majesty's 
Government had again and again pledged them- 
selves that they would not do so.” 











As late as August, 1889, Lord Salisbury said that 
to “ declare our stay in Egypt permanent” would be 
to pay “ an insufficient regard to the sanctity of the 
obligations which the Government of the Queen 
have undertaken and by which they are bound to 
abide.” Yet now, in 1891, Lord George Hamilton, a 
leading member of Lord Salisbury’s Administration, 
is found willing to tell a meeting that if we evacuate 
Egypt anarchy or occupation by another Power must 
be the result. How can we wonder that such utter- 
ances have made French Chauvinist writers, such as 
Madame Adam, try to teach their countrymen that 
we are only lying to the world? 

It is hardly necessary for me, when I am able to 
quote such language from Lord Salisbury, to argue 
for myself with regard to our interest in Egypt in 
time of war. We are told that Egypt will never be 
strong enough to guarantee the safety of the Canal ; 
that if we withdraw, other Powers will step in; and 
lastly, that the withdrawal of our garrison will send 
down securities. As to this last point I have no 
doubt; but it is not our duty to stay in Egypt to 
keep “ Egyptians” at all times up toa high figure. 
I have no doubt that in the case of that other peace 
military occupation which ended in time of war, as 
ours would end in time of war—the French occu- 
pation of Rome—that the withdrawal of the French 
troops at any moment would have sent down Pon- 
tifical securities, but in the case of Rome there was 
another Power waiting to step in. In the case of 
Egypt that excuse is lacking to us, and we could 
make virtually any terms that we might choose. 
As for the fall of Egyptian securities, we can only 
use the words of Sydney Smith as to there being no 
fools like the three per cents., and look forward to 
the certainty of their rising again when once the 
scare is past. As to the other answers that are 
made to us, the right of passage in war is as im- 
portant to France, in proportion, as it is to us; but, 
granting the fact that it is, in an absolute sense, far 
more important to us than to any other Power, I am 
bound to say that I agree with General Gordon and 
with Lord Charles Beresford, and with the other great 
military and naval authorities who have shown that 
in a general war it would be impossible to rely upon 
it. French naval opinion is unanimous on the point 
that, in the event of a war between Italy and France 
in which Great Britain was neutral, France, notwith- 
standing her naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
could not safely use the Suez Canal, and it is em- 
phatically unanimous that we could not use the 
Canal in a war in which France was against us, we 
having, however, an alternative route by the Cape 
absolutely in our hands, while the French have no 
other route unless under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty. The French have no defensible 
coaling stations between their Senegal possessions 
and Madagascar, and that fact seems to bar them 
from the use of the Cape route. We have our forti- 
fied position at the Cape. If we garrison Sierra 
Leone, which we have already fortified and declared 
our intention of holding, and make proper arrange- 
ments for Mauritius, we hold the Cape route in the 
hollow of our hand; and it is to our military ad- 
vantage that all Eastern trade and Eastern passage 
for troops should be driven round the Cape. In a 
great war it would be impossible to rely upon 
passage through the Mediterranean, past the port 
of Toulon and the Algerian and Tunisian ports 
of France, crammed with torpedo-boats, and most 
dfficult to blockade. 

Egypt is able to maintain her own internal peace. 
This point has been disputed, but I know not 
whether those who are frightened of an Arab inroad 
have read the history of the last invasion. Nejumi 
was the fighting chief of those who had destroyed 
Hicks Pasha’s forces. He, with all the picked fan- 
atics of the Soudan, marched down the Nile, and 
the Egyptian opinion of his advance, confirmed by 
the highly skilled Englishmen in the Egyptian ser- 
vice, is recorded in an official Egyptian book—* The 
authorities could not bring themselves to believe that 
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Nejumi . . . could possibly undertake so wild a pro- 
ject as to advance over hundreds of miles of water- 
less desert, while the waterway was held by the 
enemy, who, if not strong enough to attack him, 
must harass him and prevent him from obtaining 
water; and he might be sure that if he descended 
into the villages they would be long before cleared 
of all supplies of food, and probably occupied by 
troops. It was therefore thought that when 
Nejumi himself saw the situation he would give 
up his project of invasion and confine himself to 
raids on a large scale; but the fanatical nature 
of the man had been misunderstood. He remem- 
bered that he himself had been the Mahdi's right- 
hand man, and that the conquest of Egypt 
had always been his late master’s firm resolve. 
He had been taunted by the Khalifa for his inaction 
during the past years, and, well knowing the jealousy 
with which he was regarded by him, Nejumi was not 
a man to be put off by difficulties and obstacles 
which any but a fanatical Arab leader would have 
considered insuperable. He had confidence in his 
men, and they in him. He had annihilated Hicks 
and had captured Khartoum. Why should he fear 
to advance into Egypt and to fight against Egyptian 
troops, whom he had learned to regard with con- 
tempt? His Emirs were all picked men, who had 
scored success after success over the Government 
troops.” What was the result? Nejumi's force had 
to eat its horses, its camels, and its donkeys. Before 
it met the Egyptian troops it was, as a military 
force, virtually destroyed. Even the fanatical der- 
vishes were already deserting in great numbers, and 
when the Sirdar arrived he wrote to Nejumi to tell 
him that unless he surrendered he must “die of 
hunger and thirst. . . . I have seen your pitiable 
state. Know that our Government is a humane 
Government, and does not wish the death of the 
helpless women and children who are with you.” 
Nejumi sent back a fanatical reply, or what we call 
“ fanatical”—let us say patriotic and religious, for 
it was both—refused to surrender, was attacked by 
the Egyptians (before the British troops came up), 
and was absolutely destroyed at Toski. 

In a recent article in THE SPEAKER you gave ex- 
cellent military reasons in favour of withdrawal, but 
I cannot go with you in advocating a sudden cessa- 
tion of the occupation, which would be so violently 
opposed by the world of finance, not only in this 
country, that it would be difficult to secure a Parlia- 
mentary majority in its favour. Such a policy, 
though safe, I think, in fact, would not seem safe, 
and it would be far better to once more take up the 
negotiations with a view to a formal and binding 
European settlement. 

It is often forgotten that if France was willing 
to incur risk in order to get us out of Egypt she 
could as easily send a few troops to Port Said, with 
friendly language, at the present moment, as occupy 
the country after we had left. The result of her 
sending troops to Port Said to protect her in- 
terests would not be war, it would only be 
a Conference—a Conference which would either 
bring out both Powers, or would leave her there 
with us. The interest of the French Government is 
not unlike our own. France has immense financial 
interests in Egypt, and does not wish to see Egyptian 
finances fall to ruin. She needs, as we need, good 
government, and will help us to secure it. 

As regards the domestic future of Egypt there 
may be as much provision for international control 
and guarantee as is thought desirable, and any 
securities we please can be taken that the good work 
which we have done there shall be permanent. To 
say, however, that we “must stop in Egypt till our 
work is done” is nonsensical. The whole scheme of 
government is there; its working has been tested, 
and to say that we will stay there till there is no 
further risk of any kind is to look forward to a time 
when Egypt the eternal will come to an end, for in 
that sense our work never can be done. 

CHARLES W. DILKE. 
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SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. 
HE Septennial Act, which extended the duration 
of Parliaments thenceforward from three years 
—thelimit fixed by an Act passed twenty years earlier 
by Lord Somers—to seven full years, was carried by 
the Whig peers of the day in the first year of George 
I., for the purpose of avoiding the risk of a General 
Election at a time when rebellion had just been 
put down by force, when there was much discontent 
throughout the country, and there was fear that a 
Tory majority might be returned which would upset 
the new dynasty. It was almost in the nature ofa 
coup WU état, for the House of Commons which passed 
the Act had been elected under the three years’ rule, 
and had received no mandate from the country be- 
yond this. They had a perfect moral right to extend 
the duration of future Parliaments, but not of their 
own. The measure, however, was perhaps justified 
by its immediate results so far as it aided in tiding 
the country over the difficulty, and securing the 
new régime. But those who read the records we 
have of the debates in both Houses, and the 
pamphlets published at the time, can hardly fail 
to be of opinion that the opponents of the measure 
had the best of the argument from a constitutional 
point of view, and from that of popular rights. One 
of the strongest points made was that the prolonga- 
tion of Parliaments would add greatly to the power 
of the Executive by increasing the facilities and in- 
ducements to them to bring improper influences to 
bear on members of the House of Commons elected 
for so long a period, and would offer also a greater 
encouragement to members to obtain their election 
by corruption. It is very certain that the measure 
had these effects, and was to some extent responsible 
for the corruption of members, and bribery in the 
constituencies which prevailed in the next hundred 
years. 

It is to be noted that only one Parliament since 
the passing of the Act existed for the full period 
permitted by it—namely, that which passed the 
measure. With that exception no Parliament has 
been. kept alive for more than six full Sessions. The 
Parliaments of George II. were all of long duration. 
One of them lasted for six and a-half years, three for 
six years, and the remaining one for six years. The 
twelve Parliaments of George III. averaged nearly 
five years, but only one lasted a few months over 
six years, and that one had but six full Sessions. 

Since then the tendency has undoubtedly been 
towards shorter Parliaments. Two only have sat 
for six years—that of Lord Palmerston from 1859 to 
1866, and of Lord Beaconsfield from 1874 to 1880; 
none of them beyond this period. It has therefore 
come to be well recognised that six years is the 
practical limit of the duration of Parliaments, and 
Hallam, in his “Constitutional History,’ writing 
forty years ago, laid down as a constitutional doc- 
trine that “ custom appears to have established, and 
with some convenience, the substitution of six for 
seven years in the natural life of a House of 
Commons.” 

There have, however, been popular protests from 
time to time against the prolongation of Parliaments 
fer so long a period as six years. The Radical 
party have generally advocated a return to triennial 
elections ; the Chartists of fifty years ago demanded 
annual Parliaments. But there have been no very 
vigorous efforts within the walls of the House of 
Commons itself to shorten the duration of its life. 
It may well be that, when in past times members 
were returned often at great cost, they have not 
been willing to curtail the period for the enjoyment 
of the position they have achieved, though in prin- 
ciple they might think six years too long a period, 
especially when their opponents are in power. 

In 1833 a Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons for shortening the duration of Parliament; 
a blank was left for the new limit, which the House 
was invited to fillup. The Bill was opposed by the 
then Whig Government, and, in spite of that, was 
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rejected by a majority of only forty-six in a full 
House. Lord John Russell, in opposing the measure, 
assumed that three years would be inserted in the 
Bill, and he said that practically this would mean a 
General Election every second year. He said that in 
his opinion Parliaments ought not to last more than 
five years. He evidently thought that there was little 
prospect of their lasting for a longer period in the 
future, and that, consequently, it was not worth 
while to legislate on the subject. This, I believe, 
has been the only debate on the subject in the 
present century. 

It is possible that all Parliaments would have 
lasted for six years, or even for the full seven, if 
their duration had depended on the wishes of the 
great majority of their members. There have, how- 
ever, been two recognised causes for dissolution of 
Parliament independently of the will of its members, 
and which have not unfrequently intervened to 
shorten its existence—the one where the Govern- 
ment of the day, having lost the confidence of the 
majority of the members of the House of Commons, 
or finding that a principal measure which it con- 
ceived to be of vital interest to the country has 
been defeated by the House of Commons, appealed 
to the constituencies against it. Under this head 
votes of want of confidence have been rare; there 
has been no such case since 1841, when Lord 
Melbourne's Government was defeated on a motion of 
this kind and appealed to the country. More frequent 
have been the cases where the Government of the 
day, frustrated in its desire to carry a measure, 
has dissolved Parliament. The other, and less fully 
recognised case, is that where a Government has 
discovered through successive bye-elections that, 
although still supported by a majority in the House 
of Commons it has lost the confidence of the elec- 
torate, and that the House of Commons is no longer 
in harmony with the constituencies. It would seem 
to be the duty of the Government in such case to 
endeavour to restore that harmony by dissolving Par- 
liament, and laying its full case before the country. 
Mr. Gladstone acted on this principle when in 1874 

several important constituencies having rejected 
Liberal candidates—he dissolved Parliament, with the 
result that the country returned a majority of Tories. 
Lord Salisbury as leader of the Tory party appears 
to have recognised this action of Mr. Gladstone as 
one of constitutional force and importance, and one 
which should be followed under the like conditions, 
for in 1883 assuming much too hastily that the country 
had in like manner declared itself against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Administration, he said at a public 
meeting at Dumfries: “A dissolution is the only 
appeal which the people have against a Minister who 
is not acting according to their wish. I deny that 
the Prime Minister has a right to interpose his will 
and say—The people may storm aud object; they may 
think my cause is wrong, but so long as I can 
control the majority in the House elected by myself 
and controlled by my machinery, so long will I not 
permit an appeal to be made to the people against 
myself. That does not seem to me to be constitu- 
tional doctrine.” Most people will agree with him 
and will consider that a duty is imposed upon a 
Minister, at all events, when a Parliament has been 
long in existence, to look to the bye-elections as 
indications of public opinion of the country, and not 
to prolong its duration even to the limit of six 
years if these are running against him. It may be 
said that dissolutions brought about in these ways 
have tended to mitigate the effect of the Septennial 
Act, and to make General Elections more frequent 
than they otherwise would have been. But for this 
it is almost certain there would have been long ago 
a popular cry for the modification of the Act. 

Other changes, however, in the Constitution, 
point to the expediency of amending the Septennial 
Act, and of shortening the duration of future 
Parliaments. By the joint operation of the Acts 


extending the franchise in the boroughs and the 
counties, and effecting a Redistribution of Seats, we 














have in effect accepted Democracy as the basis of 
our system; and having done so, we must logically 
adapt other parts of the Constitution to it. It may 
be taken as an axiom of democracy that the repre- 
sentative body should be in close touch with the 
people who have elected it, and this can only be 
secured by affording to the electors fairly frequent 
opportunities of selecting or rejecting their mem- 
bers. The safety of the Constitution, of property, 
and of other institutions lies in the political educa- 
tion of the electorate; a General Election is the 
best of political educators; it instructs the people 
more fully than even the widest circulation of a 
cheap press; it forces the electors to think and 
to choose; it compels candidates to make them- 
selves acquainted with people of all classes and 
their wants; intervals of six years between General 
Elections are too long for this purpose; the con- 
tinuity of interest in the Constitution cannot be 
maintained; the education affected by one election 
is forgotten before the next one; if Parliaments are 
to average so long as six years, the average elector 
will not have more than three opportunities in his 
lifetime of recording his vote and of expressing his 
wants and wishes. 

It is probable that arguments of this kind have 
prevailed against long intervals between General 
Elections in all the modern Constitutions adopted 
elsewhere, where the representative principle has 
been embraced. I have been unable to discover a 
single case in any country in the world where a 
popular representative body is allowed to have a 
longer period of existence before submitting itself 
to the electorate than four years. In by far the 
majority of cases, the period is three years only. 
In the United States the Lower House of Congress 
is elected for two years only. The Senators sit for 
six years, but they are a delegated body elected 
not by the people, but by the State Legislatures, 
which themselves are subject to re-election every 
second year. The President, who represents the 
Executive, is elected for four years only. The 
French Chamber of Deputies is elected for four 
years, ard the same rule prevails in Italy. Triennial 
elections are the rule in the German Reichstag, in 
the democratic constitutions of Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, and Greece; and, in the most 
recent of all, Bulgaria. In our colonies the triennial 
rwe almost universally prevails. In our own recent 
legislation the same principle of triennial elections 
has been adopted. The London County Council— 
whose functions are of enormous importance, and 
which is an executive body and not merely a 
deliberative or legislative body like the House of 
Commons—is elected for three years. The County 
Councils throughout the country and the School 
Boards have the same length of life. It is difficult, 
then, to suppose that if we were to have the question 
raised for the first time we should do otherwise 
than determine a shorter period, of three years, or 
four years, for the life of Parliament. I will not now 
discuss which of these two is preferable. 

Every argument, therefore, drawn from sound 
principles of popular government, from experience 
elsewhere, and from the importance of maintaining 
the good order of the House of Commons, points to 
the expediency of shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments in the future. They are greatly strengthened 
by what has occurred in the present Parliament, and 
by the threats which are held out in certain 
quarters. 

Far beyond the case of 1873-4 already alluded to, 
the country has shown through the bye-elections 
that the Government has lost the confidence of a 
majority of the electors. It is not merely that 
of late important constituencies unprecedented in 
number have declared against the Government, but 
at almost every election that has taken place there 
is distinct evidence that the constituents have re- 
verted to the conditions of the 1885 election, and that 
the Liberals who refrained from voting in 1886, or 
who voted for Unionist candidates, have returned to 
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their allegiance to the Liberal Party, and that, conse- 
quently, a General Election would result in a very 
large majority to the Liberal cause. In spite of 
these very strong manifestations of public opinion, 
in spite of Lord Salisbury’s emphatic declarations in 
1884 as to the duty of a Prime Minister under such 
circumstances, the Government shows no sign of an 
early intention to dissolve Parliament or to submit 
its policy to the country. 

For a long time past it has been evident that one 
of the main hopes of the Tory Party has been that 
the present Parliament may survive, if not the life, 
at all events the physical strength, of the great leader 
of the Liberal Party, under the belief—a most mis- 
taken and foolish one—that the Home Rule Question 
owes its vitality and strength only to him, and that 
it will be dropped by the Liberal Party when he is 
gone. 

In this view it is notorious that strong pressure 
is being brought to bear on the Government not 
merely to keep the present Parliament together for 
the Session of 1892, which will make it one of the 
longest on record, but also for another Session 
beyond, so as to exhaust the extreme period 
allowed by the Septennial Act. This would defer the 
General Election till some time in 1893 and give a 
further chance, it is hoped, to the Tory cause, from 
the uncertainty of life, or from the chapter of 
accidents. The recent speech of Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach at Bristol tends to show that the Government 
has an open mind on this subject; he clearly indicated 
the possibility of the present Parliament beating all 
former records in its duration. Such a course would 
be wholly unprecedented, and, it is believed, unconsti- 
tutional. It could only have suggested itself to men 
who are conscious that defeat awaits them, and who, 
like gamblers, are hoping for some lucky number to 
turn up to retrieve their fortunes. 

In view of the ambiguous language of so important 
a member of the Cabinet, it would seem to be the 
duty of the Liberal leaders when Parliament meets 
to demand specific explanations of the Government: 
whether the coming Session will be the last of the 
Parliament, in accordance with precedent; whether 
in such case the dissolution will take place as soon 
as the Session is over; and whether the new Parlia- 
ment will be summoned for business as early as 
possible after the elections. 

It will be recollected that in 1886, when Mr. 
Gladstone, on the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, 
announced his intention to appeal to the constitu- 
encies, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, on behalf of the Oppo- 
sition, and quoting a precedent set by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, demanded a declaration from the 
Government that Parliament would be summoned as 
early as possible after the elections, and threatened 
to oppose votes in supply if the reply of the Govern- 
ment was not satisfactory. Mr. Gladstone gave the 
required assurance that no delay should occur in 
summoning Parliament, and the votes in supply 
were limited to three months, so as to insure the 
early meeting of the new Parliament. 

The circumstances of the present Parliament are 
such as to present a somewhat analogous position. 
It is approaching the extreme limit which the Consti- 
tution permits. Already the country at the bye- 
elections has declared against the Government; in 
spite of this, the Government has not taken the 
course which Lord Salisbury in 1884 declared to be 
the proper one, namely, of dissolving Parliament; 
and there are indications that great pressure is being 
brought to bear on the Government to prolong the 
life of Parliament to a seventh year—a course not 
pursued for over 150 years. 

It would be difficult to conceive a stronger case 
for demanding specific assurances from the Govern- 
ment. If they are refused, it may well become the 
duty of the Liberal party to consider what course to 
take with reference to Supply, in order to prevent 
the undue prolongation of Parliament and to insure 
a Dissolution and the calling together of a new Par- 
liament within a reasonable time. 
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In any case, however, the present case of a 
Parliament being prolonged to inordinate length, in 
order to enable a Government to continue its 
existence when the popular voice has already 
declared against it, and in the hope of surviving the 
life of a popular leader, should be a warning to the 
Liberal party for the future, and supplies an addi- 
tional argument for taking an early opportunity 
for repealing the Septennial Act, and for regulating 
the duration of Parliament more in accordance with 
democratic principles. 

G. SuaAw LEFEVRE. 





PROFESSOR KUENEN, 





( N the tenth of December there died, at Leyden, 

Abraham Kuenen. In him sacred scholarship 
has lost one of its noblest sons and most devoted 
disciples. He was a man of rare dignity and still 
rarer simplicity of spirit. Modern in mind and in 
all his methods as scholar and inquirer, he had yet 
in its modest heroism and unconscious chivalry 
something of the antique in his character. No man 
could have had less of the typical heresiarch or 
aggressive critic in his spirit and bearing. He loved 
all good men and all beautiful things. The history 
of his own people and the traditions of his city and 
university were dear to him; and he desired nothing 
more than to be allowed to live and teach and write 
in a way that became a chair made illustrious by the 
men who had been professors before him. When he 
came to it Ewald reigned supreme in the criticism 
of the Old Testament, and though his method 
yielded wonderful results in his hands, yet it was 
too subjective and arbitrary to be capable of scien- 
tific expansion and application. So long ago as 1833 
Reuss had maintained that the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.c., knew no- 
thing of the Mosaic Code, and he argued that 
knowledge of it, and that only in the form it 
bears in Deuteronomy, begins with Jeremiah; 
and two years later Votke on philosophical rather 
than historical or critical grounds contended that 
the Deuteronomic must have been prior to the 
Levitical legislation. But the suggestions did not 
bear fruit till Grof, in 1866, published his work on 
the “TIlistorical Books of the Old Testament,” in 
which he argued that the middle books of the 
Pentateuch were post-exilian. Meanwhile, in 1861, 
Kuenen had begun the publication of his “ Onderzoek 
Naar het Outstaan en de Verzameling von de 
Bocken des Ouden Verbouds,” which throughout 
maintained the principles and conclusions of the older 
criticism. But even while it was in process his 
mind began to be exercised with doubts as to the 
validity alike of his process and results. These 
were defined and stimulated by Grof's book, and 
the result appeared in the famous “Godsdienst 
Von Israél,” published in 1869-70, a work translated 
four or five years later into English. In this work 
we havea fine example of a critical theory at once 
tested and verified by its application to history. 
Kuenen starts from the prophets of the eighth 
century B.c. In them we have contemporary docu- 
ments; by their aid we can look into their world, 
understand it, reconstruct it, and then from this 
sure basis of fact work our way at once back to the 
earliest times of the people and forward to their 
latest day as a nation. The work was accomplished 
with consummate skill, and whether it does or does 
not command the assent of the student, it will at 
least force from him the confession that bare critical 
analysis has disintegrated books only that it might 
arrange and explain a literature, interpret and unfold 
a history. 

Since then Kuenen has worked in his own field in 
the patient and unwearied way of a great scholar— 
open-eyed, open-minded, watching for the breaking 
forth of more light, cheering every new labourer 
that ventured into the field. Some of the fruits lie 
before us in the new edition, not yet completed, of 
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his “Onderzoek” and in his many contributions to 


the Theologsch Ti‘dschrift. Of late he had showed | 


evidence of growing feebleness. Some years ago 


| 


death broke a singularly beautiful companionship, | 


which had been the brightness of his darkest 
years; and he began to feel the loneliness of 


one who sees the friends of his youth and early | 


manhood pass one by one into silence and away 
from sight. The last few years have wonder- 


fully impoverished Leyden; Cobet, most erudite | 


and elegant of Greek scholars; Scholten, most rigorous 
and audacious of systematic theologians, magnifying 


the old supralapsarian theology that he might draw | 


a conclusion its soul would have abhorred; Ren- 
woukoff, most cultured and literary of religious 


philosophers ; and now Kuenen, the Hebrew scholar | 


of the old type and critic of the new school, have all 
vanished from the city and university they so 
modestly adorned while they so conspicuously 


served European learning. We may differ from the | 


scholars, but we admire the men; and no one of 
them all was worthier of admiration, higher in 


thought and purpose, humbler in spirit or more | 


magnanimous in character than Abraham Kuenen. 





THE LATE W. G. WILLS. 


—woo—— 
By ONE wHo KNEW HIM. 


T is not as a novelist, a dramatist, or a poet, that I 
propose to deal with Mr. Wills here, but as I 
knew him in private. His personality was far more 
interesting than were any of his works; and if he 
could have put himself upon the stage, with his 
virtues and his foibles, he would have created one of 
the most lovable, most original figures ever depicted. 
He was the last of the great Bohemians, a survival of 


into the fog, his hands in his pockets, I still hear 
him singing the snatch of a ballad in a ringing 
voice. When next we saw Mr. Wills, he fought shy 
of our inquiries concerning the symposium with X. 
“Ah! my friend,” he broke out at length, with a 
blank expression, “don’t ask me. My hood was 
picked on the way. WhenI reached the poor fel- 
low’s place only one orange remained at the bottom 
of my hood.” The remembrance of that evening 
was always a sore subject with Mr. Wills. 

Another friend, a cross- grained, intellectual 
man, who had made a failure of life, was one of his 
numerous habitués; he might be constantly seen 
brooding by the fireside in his studio. Mr. Wills 
always stood up for the elderly gentleman when any 
one ventured to speak disparagingly of him. He 
vaunted his intellect, his learning, vowing it was 
a privilege to know him. The old man sickened: 
Mr. Wills went every day to spend some time by his 
bedside, and every day brought some toothsome 
morsel, some fruit to the invalid. We found 
that he paid the rent, the doctor, the medi- 
cines. One day, with a troubled expression, he 
confided to me that he wanted to make the landlady 
a little present. The sick man had complained that 
she was impatient. Mr. Wills thought that by a 
diplomatic present he might bribe her into kind- 
ness. We went out to choose a bit of finery; he 


| selected a gaudy neckerchief and a pair of green 


the giant days of hugger-mugger, in which Gold- | 


smith and Fielding played a notable part. Mr. Wills 


belonged to an age when the baptism of Society is of | 


| 


sacramental importance; he partook of the rite, but | 
he could never accept its conditions. It has been said | 
that, for the work of an Irishman, his writing was | 
lacking in humour, but his nature was the embodi- | 


ment of humour’s most delightful characteristics. 


He resumed in himself its incongruities, its sugges- | 


tion of laughter and tears. To think of him, even at 


forgetful of what Society holds to be so important, 


friendly towards those it considers the most un- 
desirable of acquaintances. He forgot social engage- 
ments, he eschewed gilded saloons, but he had a 
most retentive memory for appointments with those 
in trouble. He had about him a crowd of poor 
dependents. His secretary for many years was a 
broken-down scholar he picked out of the gutter 
one night, brought home to his chambers, gave food 
and shelter and work, till, finally, the man died. 

It is difficult to select from the crowd of anecdotes 
illustrating his manly charity, his quaint methods of 
showing sympathy and bringing cheer to the body- 
guard especially of needy and friendless ones who 
were ever about him. A few unvarnished stories of 
his kindness, his unconventionality, his absent- 
mindedness, will, at any rate, hint at the manner of 
man who is gone from us, whose nature it would 
require the pen of a Thackeray to depict. 

I cull at random from my personal reminiscences 
of him. I remember one winter night (he was a 


gloves. “She will look like a Barbarian Queen, but 
I'll be bound that kerchief will fetch her,” he said, with 
genial confidencein the effect of the innocent wile he 
was practising. He moved heaven and earth to 
bring about a reconciliation between the invalid and 
the wife from whom he had been long separated. 
The last hours came. Mr. Wills stooped over this 
dying man, wiping the death sweat from his brow. 
“Do you know me, old friend? I am Wills!” 
“Wills! Wills!” murmured the sick man. “ Kind- 
ness, friendship, pity; that is Wills! Call them 
always Wills!” And he died. 

His helpfulness towards tyros in art and litera- 
ture was as delicate as it was unfailing. With 
extraordinary inconsistency, he lived surrounded by 
visions of beauty in a state of surpassing hugger- 
mugger. Instances of his abstraction, of his forget- 
fulness, might fill a volume with laughable and 


| pathetic complications. I remember one after- 
a moment when the pang of parting is so fresh, a | 
smile blends with the tears that start. He was so | 


noon at Etretat, where with several friends he 
spent a summer holiday, he set off on _ horse- 


_ back to keep an appointment at Havre. Midway he 
so tolerant of what it considers unforgivable, so | 


| 


paused to light his pipe, and turned his horse's 
head to avoid the wind; when the pipe was 
lit he resumed his ride. Unfortunately, he had 
omitted to turn his horse’s head back towards 
Havre, and woke only to a perception of the fact 
when the horse stopped in the court-yard of the 
hotel from the stables of which it had started. 
His work, be it literary or artistic, absorbed him 


completely. He dreamt and brooded over his 
| dramas, jotting down notes of situations and dia- 
| logues, from which he dictated. At Etretat two 
| young ladies offered their services as his amanuensis, 
'and took turn about as his secretary. On the 


neighbour in those days, and he constantly dropped | 


in) he called for a moment, on his way to town. 
From the hood of his ulster peeped the neck of a 
champagne bottle ; on further examination, we found 
that a roast pheasant wrapped in paper accompanied 
the champagne, and that both lay on a layer of 
oranges. To our questions he admitted, with a 
shame-faced expression, he was going to see “ poor 
X.—who was seedy and had had bad luck lately.” 
X. needed cheering up. I see our old friend going out 





downs, in the little wood adjoining the town, in 
the gardens of his friends, the author and his fair 
amanuensis might be seen constantly at work. Mr. 
Wills, on such occasions, absolutely ignored his sur- 
roundings, forgot his scribe; as he dictated he would 
shed tears, when his theme was sorrowful; he would 
frown and speak in wrathful accents in scenes of 
anger; he rarely hesitated, but he would often pause 
till with the inspiration came copious words. The 
play was finished by the close of the season, 
at the Norman watering-place. Mr. Wills gave 
a feast to his friends and _ fellow-workers. 
He toasted the happy days of work and 
holiday in his extraordinarily eloquent British 


| French; the waiters as usual came in for his 


liberality, which made the more reasonable largesses 
of others seem mean. Next morning, when his 
friends were packing up, suddenly Mr. Wills, 
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haggard and half distraught, appeared. The play 
was lost! The result of those weeks of toil and 
dreams had vanished. The consternation was 
universal. Etretat thrilled with the news. The 
fisher-folk, the hotel-keepers and servants, the 
visitors, who had watched with interest and sym- 
pathy “lauteur dramatique” at work, joined in 
the search that was established far and wide. The 
mayor was visited. Mr. Wills in forcible if broken 
French explained the situation. The crier of the vil- 
lage, an old soldier, went out with his drum and pro- 
claimed the loss of the manuscript and the author's 
offered reward of “a louis d'or.” To no purpose; the 
drama was lost. The hour had come for departure, 
and the saddened friends turned their faces towards 
the diligence that was to take them to Havre. Sud- 
denly there was a cry; a small figure was seen wildly 
gesticulating—a poorly clothed woman was hurrying 
forward. In her hand she held the play. The child 
had found it on the beach close to the casino—where, 
apparently, it had dropped out of its author's pocket 
—and had brought it home to his mother. The louis 
d'or, accompanied with a five-france piece for the lad, 
was dropped into the mother’s hand, and Mr. Wills 
confessed how much he had suffered mentally, for he 
had not kept a note to help him to re-write the play. 
When this happy Bohemian’s luggage was examined 
at the station, his portmanteau was found to contain 
a shirt, a long clay pipe, tobacco, and the manu- 
script. 

As we are on the subject of his dramatic writing, 
we may be allowed to touch here upon his play of 
Charles I. Every scene of the drama was discussed 
at our house. Mr. Wills’ first delineation of Cromwell 
did not resemble that of the finished work. The scene 
between the King and his antagonist was intended 
by the author to be typical of the meeting of opposing 
forces—that of monarchy and the rising democratic 
spirit. It was to be “the clash of two mighty 
storm-clouds.” Conceived thus, although Mr. Wills 
had no sympathy with the stern Puritan, and all 
his pity and reverence were enlisted on the side 
of the martyr King, yet Cromwell, as he origin- 
ally wrote the part, was a strong, if sinister, figure. 
The wretched exigencies of the drama would not 
allow him to adopt this treatment, and to the regret 
of his friends, and notwithstanding stormy alterca- 
tions between the author and his private critics, he 
sought his inspiration for the representation of 
Cromwell in unworthy pamphlets of the period. 

Mr. Wills would have bartered his success as a 
dramatist to win fame as a painter. His day-dreams 
were visions of pictures. He painted charmingly 
in pastels, and a number of the Royal children were 
depicted by his hand. The story has got into print 
of the telegram he sent down pleading a previous 
engagement when first summoned to Windsor “ by 
command.” Shyness has been assigned as the 
reason prompting this unconventional message ; 
it was rather due to his shrinking from the 
restrictions of Court etiquette. He never referred 
to the incident, and later he enjoyed painting the 
young princes and princesses, especially the “ Imperial 
baby,” as he called the beautiful child of the Duke 


and Duchess of Edinburgh, much to the amusement | 


of the Queen, who would often come to see, or send 
up to inquire, how Mr. Wills was getting on with the 
“Imperial baby.” In oils he had not sufficient 
mastery of technique to convey what he saw with 
the inner eye. His picture of Ophelia and Laertes 
is perhaps the most complete of his paintings. 
Darkened by over-work, somewhat weak in drawing, 
it is yet full of a suggestive grace and force of 
expression. His happiest hours were those spent 
in painting and in writing poetry. As he wrote 
“ Melchior,” every perplexity, every other ambition 
dropped from him. He loved every word of that 
mystic conception, and when the poem was finished 
he printed it first for private circulation, lavishing 
upon it beauty of type and binding. This was no 
author’s vanity, in the ordinary sense, but part of a 
certain childlike simplicity and expansion of nature. 
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Another volume—* Noon”; not published, but printed 
for his friends—contains much beauty and a romantic 
story, but the cold reception accorded to “ Melchior” 
dispirited Mr. Wills, and he never cared to give this 
poem to the public. 

He died last Sunday, after a painful illness borne 


| with courage, thinking and talking of his old friends 











so long as consciousness remained, leaving behind him 
not a few dependent on his charity, and many who 
remember him as generous, pitiful, lovable. The last 
verse of his ballad, “ The Maun o’ Airlie,” might well 
serve for his epitaph— 
“ A maun may die, his memory lives, 
Though all be dark and lu’in, 
Just like a star drapt frae the skies, 
Whose ray survives its ruin.” 


A. C. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT MONTE CARLO. 





HOUGH there are many men amongst us who 
remember when Monte Carlo was only an un- 
cultivated hill on which a few olive-trees grew 
gloomily beneath the shadow cast by the mighty 
rock on which the grey tower of Turbia was planted 
in the far-off ages, it has already gathered to itself a 
more luxuriant crop of myths and legends than most 
of the ancient cities of the world can boast of. Your 
newspaper adds to the number almost every day. 
Sometimes they are tales of horror—as of the body 
of the suicide flung from one of the windows of the 
Casino, and hidden away beneath the bushes of the 
famous garden; and sometimes they are joyous 
legends like those which gather around the name of 
the apocryphal Mr. Wells. But gloomy or gay, every- 
body reads them, and a curious picture they must 
raise in the minds of those to whom Monte Carlo is 
only known by report. To those others who have 
long since mastered the secret of the place, and who 
now visit it winter by winter with the unfailing 
regularity with which their fathers visited Brighton, 
Monte Carlo is simply the most perfect, as it is 
certainly the most beautiful, holiday resort in Europe. 
For them the “flaunting vice” of which we read in 
the descriptions of the place written for us by lady 
novelists has no existence; nor are the rooms of 
the Casino the scene of those dramatic incidents, 
those fateful entrances and exits, which have been 
depicted for the benefit of the outer world by 
a hundred graphic pens. There are a thousand 
persons who visit Monte Carlo every winter, and 
reside there for weeks at a stretch, who have never 
risked a five-franc piece upon the tables; there are 
thousands more who have never gambled more 
deeply in the Casino than they are wont to do in 
their own homes of a winter’s evening. There are 
some, of course, of whom this cannot be said, and 
who have dissipated at roulette or trente et quarante 
such remnant of their substance as baccarat and the 
betting-ring had spared them. But they are the 
minority even at Monte Carlo; though the world at 
large believes them to constitute the real mass of 
the frequenters of the place. 

A few plain words about Monte Carlo may not 
come inappropriately at this moment, when the 
season is beginning, and the train de luxe which 
runs from the Gare du Nord in Paris to far-away 
Ventimiglia on the frontiers of Italy is every night 
bearing its load of Britons from the cold north to 
the sunny south. Of the physical beauties of the 
place there is no need to speak. Tennyson sung 
them for us years ago in “The Daisy.” Nowhere in 
Europe can a strip of country be found so rich in 
natural beauty as that which lies between Nice and 
Bordighera—the strip which the eye commands from 
the plateau of Turbia. The background of grey hills, 
the winding coast with its numberless undulations, 
its rocky promontories, its secret coves and bays, its 
fringe of silvery surf, and its glorious sheet of blue 
water; the groves of pine, olive, chestnut, mimosa, 
orange, and palm; the wealth of flowers; the countless 
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cascades pouring down to the sea from the mountain | 
heights; the wonderful stretches of velvety turf, 
the secluded country lanes, the terraces and hanging 
gardens—all these things make up the picture of an 
earthly Paradise to be matched nowhere else. The 
Riviera is being over-built, it is true; at every turn 
the white villa gleams amid the green foliage, and 
the board which announces building-plots for sale 
catches the eye. But even now the over-building 
has not quite destroyed the wilder beauties of the 
scene, and Monte Carlo and the adjacent country 
still remain peerless. Within the narrow limits of | 
the Principality the Englishman finds an additional 
charm in the cleanliness and decent order every- 
where prevalent. There is no town in Great Britain, 
and, « fortiori, none on the Continent, so well paved, 
so admirably lighted, so thoroughly scavengered, as | 
Monte Carlo. One's only cause for fault-finding in 
this matter is that improvements are for ever in pro- 
gress, so that the ring of the masons chisel is never 
unheard from year’s end to year’s end. As for the 
order maintained in the streets, it absolutely puts to 
shame the efforts of the authorities in London or Paris. 
Men may call Monte Carlo, if they please, a whited 
sepulchre, but at all events they will admit the white- 


ness. A ceaseless vigilance prevails on the part of the | 


authorities, and nothing in the shape of turbulence 
or disorder is tolerated for a moment. A lady may 
walk unattended at any hour of the day in the 
public gardens, secure in the protection she enjoys. 
And if one of those detestable creatures, who are the 
terror of the Englishwoman who has to shop in 
Bond Street or Piccadilly, is caught at his apish 
tricks in Monte Carlo, ‘tis but a short shrift he 
receives from the powers that be. A curt intimation 
that his room is more desired than his company is 
followed by his speedy departure for Nice or Men- 


tone. The beggars who pour along the coast-road | 


from Italy to the north in a never-ending stream 


| 
are met at the limits of the Principality, are treated | 
to a hearty meal, and are then politely escorted | 
to the other side of the narrow domain and sent | 


about their business. The cafés and restaurants are 
subject to an early closing law as severe as that of 
London, and when once night has settled down upon | 
the place no sound of revelry is anywhere heard. 
“It is the wickedest spot in the world” say some 
good people ; and slowly walking at midnight along 
the palm-lined terraces and comparing the peace and 
tranquillity of the scene with the streets of London 
or Paris at the same moment, one has marvelled at 
the fact that such words have been applied to it. 
There are people who visit Monte Carlo every | 
year and enjoy its beauty, its cleanliness, its perfect | 
order, without once venturing across the threshold | 
of the Casino. We shall be bolder, however, and 
enter the forbidden place. Nowadays a great show 
of care in the admission of strangers is made. Pro- 
bably it is nothing but a show, and yet was not 
Lord Salisbury refused admission to the rooms when 
he sought to enter them last winter? The new- 
comer who seeks to penetrate to the play-rooms | 
must first present himself at a bureau where he 
states his name, his nationality, and his present 
residence. All these particulars are entered in a 
big book. He is then furnished with a “Carte 
d’admission personnelle valable pour un jour,” on | 
which his name is inscribed, and armed with this he 
is free of the privileges of the place. Before us lies 
a card delivered on the 18th of November at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is numbered 362. Pro- 
bably another three hundred cards would be delivered 
before the closing of the rooms at eleven o'clock that 
night. But these numbers by no means represent 
the actual attendance. The old frequenters of the 
place never dream of taking out tickets of admission. 
They are recognised by the attendants at a glance, | 
and admitted without let or hindrance. After an 
absence of two years, the present writer was recog- 
nised by the keepers of the door of the play-room, | 
and no demand made upon him for his card of | 
admission. 
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Ilaving passed through the vestibule, the visitor 
may leave his coat and hat in a perfectly-appointed 
cloak room, the like of which could not be found in 
London. Then, in an outer hall, he will find the 
telegrams of the day posted as in a Pall Mall club. 
The great saloon is entered from this hall; and here 
smoking, lounging, and conversation, are the order 
of the day. From this hall opens, at the side, the 
splendid theatre, in which twice a day the famous 
band of Monte Carlo, under the leadership of M. 
Steck, gives concerts, which attract the lovers of good 
music from all quarters. The band consists of some 
four-score performers, and every man in it is an 
artist. No charge for admission to the concerts is 
made. Every visitor is provided with an armchair 
and a footstool, and programmes of each day's per- 
formance are distributed free to all. Upstairs in 
one of the wings of the great building, a suite of 
rooms has recently been opened in which all the 
leading newspapers of Europe and America may be 


_ found, and where stationery and all other requisites 


for correspondence are provided. 

Of course the maintenance of this sumptuous and 
well-ordered establishment, as well as the care of the 
whole town, depends upon the revenue derived from 
the play-rooms. It is needless to add another to the 
innumerable descriptions which have already been 
given of those rooms—the last licensed “hell” in 
Europe; but a few facts concerning them may be 
stated. At the beginning of the present month six 


| roulette tables were in full operation, each sur- 


rounded by a crowd of players and spectators, whilst 
two trente et quarante tables were at the same time 
in use. Each roulette table is attended by six 
ordinary and two chief croupiers; the number at 
trente et quarante being four and two respectively. 
Thus, in addition to servants, door-keepers, and 
special superintendents, the gaming tables alone 
found employment for sixty persons at once. Forty 
additional croupiers are always in attendance in the 
basement of the building, as well as a large number 
of servants and soldiers. The ringing of a bell at 
any one of the tables would bring the whole of this 
additional force instantaneously into the room; so 
that any disturbance, should it arise, could be quelled 
ina moment. But disturbances, it must be confessed, 
are few and far between. The few scenes which 
occur generally arise from disputes between players 
as to their stakes. Professional thieves frequent the 
tables regularly, and the novice or the unwary may 
easily have his winnings “sneaked” by one of these 
rogues. Asa rule he has only to demand restitution 
firmly, and he will get it; though occasionally, if the 
thief assumes virtuous airs, the table will pay both— 
for the one thing which nobody will tolerate in the 
play-rooms is a disturbance. The etiquette of the 
place demands that all should speak in subdued 
tones; that the greatest politeness should mark 
the bearing of all to their neighbours; and that 
the decisions of the chief croupiers on points in 
dispute should be accepted without demur. A 
peculiar stillness, which is almost solemn, conse- 
quently broods over the little groups surrounding 
the tables; nobody laughs, few smile, whispers only 
are exchanged. The rattle of the roulette-wheel 
and the clink of the lost money which is being 
raked in by the croupiers are the only sounds 
usually heard. A man happened to sneeze in the 
rooms very loudly the other day, and he positively 
caused a momentary panic, the players rushing from 
the tables to ascertain the meaning of the sudden 
noise. The height of solemnity and the depth of 
silence are reached in the trente et quarante rooms, 
for there is here not even the rattle of the roulette- 
wheel, whilst gold and bank-notes alone are staked. 
The highest play goes on usually at these tables, 
though the Due de Dino, Baron Arthur de Roth- 


_ schild, and one or two of the leading players this 


season have stuck to roulette, where the excitement 
is greater, and the combinations of chances both 
for and against the player are more numerous. 
Let nobody dream of making a fortune at either of 
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the games played here. Most of the stories of great 
gains by lucky individuals are fables, or at least 
gross exaggerations, concocted in the interests of 
the Casino by newspaper correspondents in its pay. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty the people who 
play at Monte Carlo find themselves at the end of 
the season losers by their play; and the fortunate 


| 


twentieth man is almost certain, if he returns next | 


year, to lose all that he has won and something more 
to boot. The tables are managed with absolute fair- 
ness; the officials are honest as well as obliging; the 
player is allowed to choose his own way of playing, 
but in every single instance the chances are in favour 
of the bank, and naturally in the long run the over- 
whelming majority of those who play lose. If it 
were not so this earthly paradise would never have 
been created. Music and newspapers and telegrams 
would not have been provided free of charge, and 
the lovely grounds of the Casino, in midwinter green 
and fragrant as an English garden in June, would 
never have delighted the eye. 

Happily the number of visitors to Monte Carlo 
who play heavily is comparatively small. Most of 
the residents in the big hotels—always excepting 
the Hétel de Paris—spend their time in walking, 
driving, listening to the concerts, making expeditions 
to neighbouring places, or in basking in the glorious 
sunshine on the terraces. During the 
between the concerts they will walk through the 
play-rooms and risk a louis or a five-franc piece; 
they will even watch the curious runs in favour of 
black or red, or odd or even numbers ; but it is only 
on very rare occasions that they allow themselves to 
be drawn into the vortex, and on those occasions, it 
must be confessed, they have generally reason to 
feel sorry for themselves afterwards. 

There are some, of course, who fare differently, 
and who are quickly helped on the road to ruin by 
the facilities for gambling which are afforded at 
Monte Carlo. But would not these persons destroy 
themselves as quickly by betting in England or 
baccarat in France? Of the tragedies which popular 
tradition associates with the place the visitor will 
find few traces. A visit to the so-called “ cemetery 
for suicides” the other day revealed the fact that 
only one grave had been dug in it within the 
last eighteen months, and that, all told, it con- 
tained but eighteen bodies. It must be added that no 
reliance whatever is to be placed upon the telegraphic 
news about Monte Carlo appearing in the French 
and English newspapers. There are certain news- 
papers which are under the influence of the 
authorities of the Casino, and in these nothing un- 
favourable to the place is ever printed. There are 
certain other newspapers the conductors of which 
are anxious to secure their share in the “reptile 
fund,’ and these seek to attain their end by promul- 
gating absurd calumnies upon the Casino and all 
connected with it. It is not for us to pronounce 
upon the moral question involved in the existence of 
this establishment at the fairest spot in Europe. 
Public opinion has already spoken in no uncertain 
manner on that subject. But there are other 
attractions at Monte Carlo besides the play-rooms, 
and all who go there are not gamblers. As we siton 
the terrace in front of Ciro’s admirable restaurant, 
the favourite resort of the English at Monte Carlo, 
and sip our afternoon tea whilst the eye wanders 
along the coast-line to where, beyond Cap Martin 
and Mentone, Bordighera is nestling in the midst of 
her groves of oranges and lemons, we not unfre- 
quently hear the trite quotation referring to the 
spot— 

“Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 
But really in justice to Monte Carlo it must be said 
that there are some men and women here to whom the 
quotation does not apply,and that, as a matter of fact, 
if you really desired to meet a particularly vile 
person of either sex you would probably find the 
task more difficult here than it would be in 
London, or in Paris, in Nice, in Naples, or in Rome. 


intervals | 





GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 





VHERE were no books in Eden, and there will 
be none in Heaven; but between times—and it 
is of those we speak—it is otherwise. Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood in his most meritorious work on Public 
Libraries (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), supplies figures 
which show that, without counting pamphlets (which 
are books gone wrong) or manuscripts (which are 
books in terrorem) there are at this present moment 
upwards of seventy-one million printed books in bind- 
ings, in the several public libraries of Europe and 
America. To estimate the number and extent of 
private libraries in those countries is impossible. In 
many large houses there are no books at all—which 
is to make ignorance visible; whilst in many small 
houses there are, or seem to be, nothing else—which 
is to make knowledge inconvenient; yet as there 
are upwards of two hundred and eighty millions 
of inhabitants of Europe and America, we cannot 
greatly err if we allow a passion for round numbers 
to drive us to the assertion that there are at least 
three hundred million books in these countries, not 
counting bibles and prayer-books. Itis a poor show! 
Russia is greatly to blame; her European population 
of eighty-eight millions being so badly provided for 
that it brings down the average. Were we to leave 
Russia out in the cold, we might, were our books to 
be divided amongst our population per capita, rely 
upon having two volumes apiece. This would not 
afford Mr. Gosse much material for gossip, particu- 
larly as his two books might easily chance to be 
duplicates. 

There are no habits of man more alien to the 
doctrine of the Communist than those of the col- 
lector, and there is no collector, not even that 
basest of them all, the Belial of his tribe, the man 
who collects money, whose love of private property 
is intenser, whose sense of the joys of ownership is 
keener than the book-collector’s. Mr. William Morris 
hints at a good time coming, when at almost every 
street-corner there will be a public library, where 
beautiful and rare books will be kept for citizens to 
examine. The citizen will first wash his hands ina 
parochial basin, and then dry them on a parochial 
towel, after which ritual he will walk in and stand 
en queue until it comes to be his turn to feast his 
eye upon some triumph of modern or some miracle 
of oldtypography. He will then return to a bookless 
home proud and satisfied, tasting of the joy that 
is in widest commonalty spread. Alas! he will 


| do nothing of the kind, not, at least, if he is 


one of those in whom the old Adam of the 
bookstalls still breathes. A public library must 
always be an abomination. To enjoy a book, you 
must own it. “John Jones; his book,” that is the 
best book-plate. I have never admired the much- 
talked-of book-plate of Grolier, which, in addition to 
his own name, bore the ridiculous device Ht Ami- 
corum. Fudge! There is no evidence that Grolier 
ever lent any man a book with his plate init. His 
collection was dispersed after his death, and then 
sentimentalists fell a-weeping over his supposed gener- 
osity. It would be as reasonable to commend the 
hospitality of a dead man because you found amongst 
his papers a vast number of unposted invitations 
to dinner upon a date he long outlived. Sentiment is 
seldom in place, but on a book-plate it is peculiarly 
odious. To paste in each book an invitation to steal it, 
as Grolier seems to have done, is foolish; but so also 
is it to invoke, as some book-plates do, curses upon 
the heads of all subsequent possessors—as if any 


| man who wanted to add a volume to his collection 


would be deterred by such braggadocio. But this is 
a digression. Public libraries, we were saying, can 
never satisfy the longings of book-collectors any 
more than can the private libraries of other people. 
Whoever really cared a snap of his fingers for the 
contents of another man’s library, unless he is known 
to be dying? It is a humorous spectacle to watch 
one book-collector exhibiting his stores to another 
If the owner is a gentleman, as he usually is, he 
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affects indifference—* A poor thing,” he seems to 





say, “ yet mine own”; whilst the visitor, if human, | 
as he always is, exhibits disgust. If the volume prof- | 


fered for the visitor's examination is a genuine 
rarity, not in his own collection, and surlily inquires 
how it was come by, whilst if it is no great thing he 
testily expresses his astonishment it should be 
thought worth keeping, and this, although he has 
the very same edition at home. 

On the other hand, though actual visits to other 
men's libraries rarely seem to give pleasure, the 
perusal of the catalogues of such libraries has always 
been a favourite pastime of collectors; but this 
can be accounted for without in any way aspersing 
the truth of the general statement that the only 


books a lover of them takes pleasure in are his | 


own. 
Mr. Gosse’s recent volume, “ Gossip in a Library ” 


priated, is a very pleasing example of the pleasure 
taken by a book-hunter in his own books. Just as 
some men and more women assume your interest in 
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Voltaire, Historiographer of France.” There are 
various Johnsons among the subscribers, but not 
Samuel, who apparently would liefer pray with Kit 
Smart than buy his poetry, thereby showing the 
Doctor's usual piety and good sense. 

Although the nagging spirit before referred to is 
to be deprecated, it is sometimes amusing to lose 
your temper with your own hobby. If a book- 
collector ever does this, he longs to silence whole 
libraries of bad authors. “’Tis an inglorious ac- 
quist,” says Joseph Glanvill in his famous “ Vanity 
of Dogmatising’’—I quote from the first edition, 
1661, though the second is the rarer——“ to have our 
heads or volumes laden as were Cardinal Campeius 
his mules, with old and useless luggage.” “’T was 
this vain idolising of Authors,” Glanvill had just 


| before observed, “which gave birth to that silly 
| vanity of impertinent citations, and inducing 
(Heinemann), the title of which we have appro- | 


the contents of their schoolrooms and nurseries, so | 


Mr. Gosse seeks to win our ears as he talks to us 
about some of the books on his shelves. 
secured my willing attention, and is not likely to be 
disappointed of a considerable audience. 

We live in vocal times, when small birds make 


He has | 


melody on every bough. The old book-collectors | 


were a taciturn race, the Bindleys, the Sykes’, 
the Hebers. They made their vast collections 
in silence; their own tastes, fancies, predilections, 
they concealed. They never gossipped of their 
libraries; their names are only preserved to us by 
the prices given for their books after their deaths. 
Bindley's copy fetched £3 10s., Sykes’, £4 15s. Thus 
is the buyer of to-day tempted to his doom, forget- 
ful of the fact that these great names are only 
quoted when the prices realised at their sales were 
less than those now demanded. 

But solacing as is the thought of those grave, 
silent times, indisposed as one often is for the chirpy 
familiarities of this present, it is, or it ought to be, 
a pious and therefore pleasant reflection that there 
never was a time when more people found delight 
in book-hunting, or were more willing to pay for 
and read about their pastime than now. 

Rich people may, no doubt, still be met with who 
think it a serious matter to buy a book if it cost more 
than three-and-ninepence. It was recently alleged in 
an affidavit made by a doctor in Lunacy, that for a 
well-to-do bachelor to go into the Strand, and in the 


authority in things neither requiring nor deserving 
it.” In the same strain he proceeds, “ Methinks ’tis 
a pitiful piece of knowledge that can be learnt from 
an Jndex and a poor Ambition to be rich in the 
Inventory of another's Treasure. To boast a 
Memory (the most that these pedants can aim at) 
is but an humble ostentation. ‘Tis better to own a 
Judgment, though but with a Curta Supellex of 
coherent notions, than a Memory like a Sepulchre 
furnished with a load of broken and discarnate 
bones.” Thus far the fascinating Glanvill, whose 
mode of putting things is powerful. 

There are times when the contemplation of huge 
libraries wearies, and when even the names of 
Bindley and Sykes fail to please. Dr. Johnson's 
Library sold at Christie’s for £247 9s. Let those 
sneer who dare. It was Johnson, not Bindley, who 
wrote the Life of Dryden. 

But, of course, no sensible man every really 


| quarrels with his hobby. A little petulance every 


now and again variegates the monotony of routine. 
Mr. Gosse tells us in his book that he cannot resist 
Restoration comedies. The bulk of them he knows 
to be as bad as bad can be. He admits they are not 
literature—whatever that may mean—but he intends 
to go on collecting them all the same till the inevit- 
able hour when Death collects him. This is the true 
spirit—herein lies happiness, which consists in being 
interested in something, it does not much matter 
what. In this spirit let us take up Mr. Gosse’s book 


| again, and read what he has to tell us about “ Phara- 


course of the same morning spend £5 in the purchase | 


of “old books,” was a ground for belief in his 
insanity and for locking him up. These, however, 
are but the vagaries of disease, for it is certain that 
the number of people who will read a book like Mr. 
Gosse’s steadily increases. This is its justification, 
and it is a complete one. It can never be wrong to 
give pleasure. To talk about books is better than 


to read about them, but, asa matter of hard fact, the | 
opportunities life affords of talking about books are | 


very few. The mood and the company seldom 


coincide ; when they do, it is delightful, but they | 


seldom do, and therefore it is we are grateful for 
what at first sight might seem a superfluity, namely, 
a book about books. 

Mr. Gosse’s book ought not to be read in a fierce, 
nagging spirit which demands, What is the good of 
this? or, Who cares for that? His talk, it must be 
admitted, is not of masterpieces. The books he 
takes down for us are—in some instances, at all 
events—sad trash. Smart’s poems, for example, in 
an edition of 1752, which does not contain the 


mond, or the History of France. A New Romance. 
In four parts,” or about Mr. John Hopkin’s collection 
of poems, printed by Tho. Warren for Bennet Bun- 
bury at the Blue Anchor, in the Lower-Walk of the 
New Exchange, 1700. The romance is dull and the 
poetry bad, but as we do not seriously intend ever to 
read a line of either, this is no great matter. 


A. BIRRELL. 








THE OLD HUMOUR AND THE NEW. 





HOSE who read newspapers will probably have 

noticed on two days out of every three a 
paragraph which runs somewhat after this fashion: 

“Mr. William Hatch, who is at present enjoying 

a temporary seclusion, has apparently a great desire 

to be well dressed, combined, however, with a 

most unfortunate inability to make that distinction 


| between meum and tuum which the law requires. 


A few nights ago this individual, tired of the 


| plebeian character of his surroundings in his native 


“ David,” is not a book which, viewed baldly and | 


by itself, can be honestly described as worth read- 
ing. This remark is not prompted by jealousy, for I 
have the book myself, and seldom fail to find the 
list of subscribers interesting, for, amongst many 
other famous names, it contains those of “ Mr. Gray, 
Peter's College, Cambridge,” “Mr. Samuel Richard- 
son, Editor of ‘Clarissa,’ two books,” and “ Mr. 





Whitechapel, paid a call at a certain house in Eaton 
Square. The hour which he selected—two in the 
morning—was slightly unusual; and, possibly from 
a humane desire not to give the servants any un- 


| necessary trouble, he made his entrance unannounced 
| by a back window. He found in the hall a handsome 


fur coat, and it occurred to the ingenuous mind of 
Mr. William Hatch that,” ete. 

One would not deny for a moment that this kind 
of facetiousness is popular. The London young man 
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reads it and chuckles over it. He calls the attention 
of his companion in the omnibus or railway carriage 
to it. 

“T say, Awthur, look ‘ere—this ain't bad: 
they’ve got a bit about that man ’Atch. You 


remember—whort broke into that ’ouse in Eaton | 


Square. The first pawt’s got some French words in 
it. Just begin at ‘a few noits ago this indervidshul.’” 
Arthur reads it with satisfaction. ‘ Now, I wonder,” 
he says, “’oo they gets to wroite that.” I1t is possible 
that others of a more critical mind will share Arthur's 
wonder. Is it a human being, or do they train a 
dog to do it? Who is it that speaks of Hatch the 
burglar as Mr. William Hatch; that writes “ this 
individual” instead of “he”; that employs so freely 
the stale trick of the euphemistic synonym ? 

The writer is probably a man—a real and clever 
man. It is this thought which makes such paragraphs 
seem to one so infinitely sad. Nor is the writer much 
to be blamed. 
on a given subject in a given time. Humour under 
such circumstances is not possible, but facetiousness 
is always ready; it can be turned off and on like the 
gas—the steady, yellow, evil-smelling gas. Humour 
is like the electric light, sharp and white, and with 
the same knack of disappearing when it is most 
wanted. Facetiousness has the great gasometer of 
the past upon which to draw, and may go on for 
ever. Humour destroys the very thing upon which 
its existence depends, just as the light in the electric 
lamp destroys the delicate carbon filament. The 
man who writes for the daily press naturally resorts 
to facetiousness. He is not to blame; nor is his 
editor to blame for giving his readers what they 
want. 

But the readers—the general public—we our- 
selves—are to blame. We insist on having niore 
humour than is ever produced, just as we every year 
buy and drink more champagne than is grown. We 
refuse to see that as a rule the good things are rare. 
There are very few humorists, and the amount 
which they can produce is very small. Yet we have 
many papers which assert that they are entirely 
comic; we have very few papers which never at- 
tempt a light and amusing article. The public will 
have it so. In this they are unreasonable, and do 
not do justice to the humorist; it is quite right of 
them to admire the good thing, but they should not 
expect to get some of it every week or every month. 
There can be no such thing as a regular output of 
humour. If the inspiration is necessary to any 
form of composition, it is especially necessary to 
humorous writing. In true humour, to miss the 
divine carelessness is to miss everything. There isa 
second charge which must be brought against the 
public. In one way they ask too much of the 
humorist, but in another way they ask too little. 
They demand amusement from him too often; they 
ask him too seldom for those other qualities—the 
gifts of invention, imagination, and poetry—which 
are always to be found in conjunction with true 
humour. They know, probably, the old commonplace 
that extremes meet, that humour and pathos are 
cognate; but they forget it in their eagerness for 
laughter. And, above all, the public must be blamed 
for its forbearance towards that cheap substitute, 
facetiousness. We make our own laws; and when 
a writer turns out the mechanical and facetious 
paragraph about the police-court case, it ought to be 
possible to proceed against him for open dulness 
in a public place. At present we are too tolerant. 
To write of sea-sickness, or drunkenness, or pawn- 
brokers, or embarrassing accidents, is considered to 
be humorous. We look at the subject, and not at 
the treatment. We are content to read and admire 
the very worst comicality. 

It may have occurred to some that in this con- 


myself and a little book of unimportant experiments 
which I brought out this year. That may be so. 
But I was not thinking of my own work; I wanted 
chiefly to point out that, in three particulars, the 
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' must masquerade as writers for children. 
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attitude of the public towards the humorist is 
wrong: the public expects too much humour, rarely 
calls upon the writer to exercise his other qualities, 
and, when it cannot get humour, is content to take 
the cheap substitute. 

This terrible facetiousness nearly always comes 
from working a field which is already exhausted. 
The smart paragraphist is imitating an imitation: 
through a series of a thousand imitations we may 
trace him back to a real humourist—possibly to 
Dickens. In humour we cannot be conservative; we 
may delight in the old humour only as old humour : 
we may read it, but we ought not to write it. The 
only humour which we have any business to write is 
new humour. Every man at the present day who 
is a humorist at all is a new humorist. In speaking 
of the new humour I make no claim ; I speak with no 
authority, but simply as a common man who happens 


_ to have thought sometimes about the subject. 
He writes or dictates his paragraph | 


The humour of the past seems to have dealt 
chiefly, but by no means entirely, with the characters 
and incidents of real life, or with characters and in- 
cidents which purport to belong to real life. A part 
of that field is possibly exhausted, but there are 
measureless tracts still unexplored. The stories of 
Mr. Stockton and the “ Voces Populi” of Mr. Anstey 
show that there is still room for humour here— 
wildly farcical or gently satirical. And any quite 
ordinary person, with only a small experience of 
life, may have noticed in the merciless tricks of des- 
tiny, in the unthinking doggedness of a natural law, 
in the ghastly incongruities with which Nature 
spoils her most beautiful scenes and_ stories, 
room for humour of a more grim and, possibly, 
less pleasing kind. Laughter is better than im- 
potent anger. The new humorist—-the humor- 
ist of to-day—may find his material in real life. 
But it is difficult to see why he should be limited, 
as he very often is, to real life. If there is 
one gift more than another which opens to a man 
the world of the imagination, that gift is humour. 
Here that divine carelessness which is essential to 
true humour can move unimpeded; there are no 
stupid limitations; one needs no paltry research to 
acquire the local colour; one need not consult the 
lawyer, the doctor, nor the antiquarian, in order to 
gain a mean and stupid accuracy. The world of the 
imagination knows no laws and no limitations but 
those which the instinct of the artist imposes upon 
him. It is not easy, as it may seem to some, to 
acquit one’s self well in that world; it is not true 
that anyone can write a story of the imaginary 
world. There is a distinction between carelessness, 
the habit of merely making mistakes, and that 
divine carelessness which belongs to true humour. 
Are there twelve men alive at the present time who 
can even write nonsense-verses well—the songs 
of the imaginary world? It may safely be 
doubted. Mr. Lewis Carrol entered that world, 
and excused himself on the plea that he was writ- 
ing for children. But there are more adults than 
children who thoroughly appreciate and enjoy 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” Many men, of education 
and average intelligence, keep among the treasures 
of their memory a few verses of “The Hunting of 
the Snark.” The popularity of such work seems to 
prove that what is sometimes called nonsense—the 
work of humour in the world of the imagination—is 
appreciated as much by adults as by children. Our 
praise of sense is quite conventional; we know in 
our hearts that mere sense is generally much over- 
rated. And yet, if we are going to let ourselves 
loose for a time in this world of the imagination, we 
A word 
might be said for the apologue. As a rule, the 
editors will not look at it, and the critics hate it. It 


_ is not very easy to understand why this is so. There 
demnation of facetiousness I am really condemning | 


are, of course, a number of men who reveal their 
whole temperament by saying, “I hate impossible 
stories.” They are not to be blamed; it is a question 
of temperament. But the apologue, if it is written 
well, is always certain of its audience. It is a form 
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of literature which is much less exhausted than the | theless, and though he has failed of full apprecia- 


lump of stirring incidents which is welcomed as a 
novel of adventure. In its delicate fantasy and 
suggestiveness it appeals especially to the qualities 
of the humorist. There is no particular reason 
why the apologue should offend the young person. 

The ground, hitherto untried, which lies before the 
humorist is vast indeed. It is a pity that he should 
be confined to real life, and set to the manufacture of 
new bricks out of exceedingly old straw. If he can 
do such work—and some can—the effect is delightful. 
But some find that they cannot ; and, in their search 
for fresh material, they find themselves confronted 
by notices of “ No apologues,” or, “ Imagination will 
be prosecuted.” Then they go away, and are driven 
by sheer desperation to become facetious, for which 
they afterwards despise themselves. 

The mistakes of the humorist are, to some extent, 


tion, Mr. Froude had the credit of being left by 
Newman's death first in the field of English 
prose. He has been active this year. But the 
supplementary volume of his history is mainly a 
digest, not wholly judicial, of evidence supporting 
his view of the divorce of Catherine of Arragon; 
while his sketch of Lord Beaconsfield can hardly be 
regarded with contentment by those who found his 
“Life and Letters of Thomas Carlyle” the finest 
achievement in English biography since Boswell, not 


| forgetting Lockhart, or Trevelyan, or Mrs. Gaskell. 


| haunts meet for thee’ 


unavoidable: they are caused by the same qualities | 


which give the charm to his work. Judicious criti- 
cism is beyond price to the humorist. It may not be 
able to eradicate his petulance and carelessness, nor 
is that required. But it may teach him his duty 
towards his proof-sheets. BARRY PAIN. 


LITERARY REPUTATIONS IN 1891. 


cansiaitpbicinn 
( id established literary reputations 

ing of this country alone—there is little to 
report this year. It is in the valleys and among the 
lesser heights that we must tell our gains and losses; 
for the wind that has blown there seems to have left 
the more eminent peaks unstirred, for good or ill. 
No Newman has fallen, no Browning, in the twelve 
months that have taken such melancholy toll of 
Parliament and the Church; and we hold from 
America, who gave him to us, our title to lament for 
Lowell. On the other hand there is little to rejoice 
over. Lord Tennyson has uttered nothing, or next 


I am speak- 


Lastly, we have had in Longman’s Magazine his 
papers on the Armada, wherein his language—now 
and then—reminded the reader of an old carpet 
slipper, exceedingly rich of hue, but a trifle too loose 
for elegance. Mr. Lecky-——“ Not here,O Apollo! Are 
‘has been tuning the lyre 
with amiable skittishness at the close of more serious 
labours and addressing Amaryllis in the shade after 
this fashion :— 
“ Farewell, maiden, though thine eye 

With youth's brightest sunshine glows, 

Though thy mantling blushes vie 

With the splendours of the rose ; 

Beauty's tush may pass away 

Fleeting like a summer’s day.” 


The publication of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Juvenilia” was 
more interesting, not (as some critics supposed) be- 
cause it proved a false start in Mr. Ruskin’s career, 


| but because bad verse has in the history of so many 


to nothing; and though his eighty-odd years with | 


their splendid record have set him cathedrally 
above all talk about reputation—though living 
men in dealing with his work must be content, 
with Mr. Churton Collins, to be commentators 
rather than critics—yet this very supremacy pre- 
vents our talking with satisfaction of any year 
in which Lord Tennyson has been silent. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s reputation stands where it did. He, too, 
has uttered little, and perhaps is waiting for the 
flow of his ideas to catch up with his facility, which 


of late years has been dancing somewhat far ahead. | 
He can very well afford to wait ; for nobody threatens | 


to capture his place, which is second to the Laureate’s 


the rest nowhere.” 
his Earthly Paradise without the Muse’s help. Mr. 


has been almost voiceless. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
upset nobody’s opinion with his “Light of the 
World”; and Mr. Alfred Austin has clothed six or 
seven volumes of his works in uniform binding 
without affecting their value. 

The greater historians, too, escape our compari- 
sons. The massive work upon which Professor 
Freeman is toiling cannot be judged at this stage. 
Kinglake is gone, but his work was done and judg- 
ment passed upon it before he died: and while in 
sense of proportion and the architectonic gift he left 
many who plainly excelled him, it was also pretty 
generally allowed that even in building up a page 
Mr. Froude was his master. Kinglake’s difficult 
Thucydidean sentence betrays a man overbur- 
dened with his material and unable to escape 
the consciousness of his burden even in moments 
of inspiration. Froude wears his material lightly 
—too carelessly, it is alleged; but always as 
an armour rather than a mere load. His easy, some- 
times colloquial, mastery of the phrase is a trap to 
critics, who do not readily perceive a work to be 
great unless it be ostentatiously toilsome, 


authors been the painful preliminary of good prose 
that the volume may some day be an invaluable 
document in the hands of a psychologist setting out 
to trace the connection. 

In prose fiction the record is fuller. Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy have exhibited 
new work: and though Mr. Henry James has been 
beguiled by the stage and Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son by the palms and cascades of Apia, the latter 
has given us a series of papers on the South Seas, 
and, in the Century Magazine, several instalments of 
his new tale, “The Wrecker.” An ardent admirer 
of Mr. Meredith, I am one whose admiration has 
been increased enormously by “One of Our Con- 
querors.” In this book he has dared again, as he 
dared in “ Rhoda Fleming,” to handle the evolution 
of dissimilar characters in a position condemned by 
popular morality. In their merits and in their 
blemishes the two works, separated by such an 
interval of time, have strong resemblances, down 
to the wry influence of Dickens, which seems 
responsible for Anthony Hackbut in the one 
and the Mrs. Burman (so strangely derived from 


_the pages of “Little Dorrit”) in the other. The 
on any other reckoning than that of “ Eclipse first: | 


Mr. William Morris now seeks | 


characters in “Rhoda Fleming” are nearer to 
naked humanity, those in “One of Our Con- 


| querors” to comedy —such comedy as Mr. Mere- 
Lewis Morris since publishing his “ Vision of Saints” 


dith has given us before in “Evan Harrington,” 
“ Harry Richmond,” “ Sandra Belloni,” “ The Egoist,” 
and therefore, perhaps, the tragic issues of the 
earlier tale touch us more intimately. But to the 
comedy of “One of Our Conquerors” we owe not 
only much illuminating wit but a chapter (that 
treating of the Duvidney ladies and their lapdog 
Tasso) which for delightful and delicate humour has 
not been approached since Scott penned a famous 
chapter of “The Antiquary.” The book is one of 
the two best novels of the year—perhaps the best— 
but it will only be tasted by those who have already 
sworn faith to Meredith. For the language, especially 
in the first hundred pages, is more fantastic and 
coruscating in its wit than ever, and the chief butt 


_ of all this wit is the General Public of Great Britain. 


Mr. Hardy’s “Group of Noble Dames” is a string of 
short stories, and in the short story Mr. Hardy—if 


| Wwe except that unsurpassed tale of “The Three 


Strangers”—has never moved nimbly. His method 
of building up a character piecemeal, by delicate 
touch and innuendo, has no scope in a dozen pages. 
Moreover, he appears somewhat aggressively anxious 


Never- | that his heroines shall have illegitimate children 
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| 


to spite the late Mr. Mudie—an insufficient excuse | 


for an artist. It must be added, though, that 
his “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ now running 
in the Graphic, promises to stand as a masterpiece 
beside * The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 
that bright particular star, Mr. Stevenson, is more 
doubtful. Neither in the * Ballads” published last 
Christmas, nor in his papers in Black and White, 
nor even (with Mr. Lang’s leave) in as much as I 
have read of “The Wrecker” am I constrained by 
the old charm; and the eagerness of my search bears 
witness to me concerning the strength of that charm. 


| Company.” 


The course of | 


Nor am TI alone in missing it. That Mr. Stevenson, | 


writing from the South Seas, will create unto himself 
new disciples is likely enough; but that will be poor 
satisfaction to us, who hunger for the old flavour 


and find disappointment. To hurry through a list | 


of eminent names let me only say that Mr. William 
Black, Mr. James Payn, and Mr. Walter Besant keep 


their old and enormous popularity; that Mr. Rider | 


Haggard holds with “ Eric Brighteyes” the audience 
(inelading Mr. Lang) he won with his early successes; 
and that Mr. Christie Murray—like Mr. Henry James, 


yet with a difference—has betaken himself to the | 


writing of plays. 

In the matter of fiction, however, this has been a 
year of young reputations. In poetry scarce one 
young recruit comes forward whose chest-measure- 


ment can be called satisfactory. Owen Meredith is | 


gone “ with all his rose,” and to replace him out of 
a crowd of competitors we may select Mr. Watson, 
whose “ Wordsworth’s Grave” is melodious, full of 
reflection, but not more full of promise (we may 
recollect) than the dead man’s “ Clytemnestra ” in its 
day; and we know now how that promise misled. 
There is Mr. John Davidson, who may possibly do 


| year. 


great things; and Mr. J. K. Stephen, who (report | 
says) is bursting the bands of verse, too narrow for | 


his powers, and writing a novel. But, with very few 
exceptions, we are listening to the verse of older 
men than these—to the Rev. T. E. Brown (by whose 
“ Betsy Lee,” “The Doctor,” and “ Tommy Big-eyes ” 


the few will always swear), to Mr. Henley, and to | 


Mr. Dobson, if he will but give us another volume. 


But in prose fiction I may be forgiven for holding 
that this year the race has been with the younger | 


writers. Their best achievement is, of course, Mr. 


Barrie's “ Little Minister,” which fairly bids against | 


Mr. Meredith's book for the honours of the year, and 


has advanced its author at one stride to be one of | 


the leaders. This poetic tale, told with apparent 


simplicity, yet with an arrangement of effects that | 


is almost too clever, misses absolute greatness, if at 
all, as *‘ Lorna Doone” misses it, because the reader, 
on closing the book, cannot retain the belief, thrust 
upon him for the time by the writer, that the hero 
and heroine could by any chance agree as husband 
and wife. But the book will certainly stand level 
with “ Lorna Doone,” and to a young man who has 
accomplished this anything may happen. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s fate still lies on the knees of the gods. His 
latest book, “ Life’s Handicap,” contains the best he 
has uttered as yet; but it also contains the worst, and 
the worst was written after the best. It is hard 
to believe that such tales as “Dinah Shadd,” 
and “Without Benefit of Clergy,” are not the 


work of strong genius; and it is almost as | 


hard to guess how so young a man is to improve | 


upon a view of life which at twenty-six is all- 


embracing. On the whole it seems best to fall back | 


upon Dominie Sampson's “ Prodigious!” and wait 
till he again essays a long story. Mrs. Woods, in 
“Esther Vanhomrigh,” has attempted that which 
was almost impossible, and emerged from the 
struggle with the reputation of a sincere artist. 
“Lanoe Falconer” in “Cecilia de Noél” has made 


a large advance upon “Mademoiselle Ixe.” Mr. | 


Stanley Weyman in “The New Rector” seems to 


have found his method and may desert adventurous | 


romance to follow it to great ends; while Mr. Conan 
Doyle, adhering to adventurous romance and work- 
ing on a basis of careful research, has equalled but 


| 
| 
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hardly beaten his “ Micah Clarke” with “ The White 
Mr. George Moore has astonished his 
numerous enemies by a tale of merits which 
they must be content to deny. Mr. Du Maurier 
has scattered a story of conspicuous incoherence 
around exquisite specimens of the art which he 
follows seriously. Mr. Norris, who writes novels 
seriously, and with them does for society that which 
Mr. Du Maurier does with his pencil, has maintained 
his position as the one author who can reproduce 
with verisimilitude the conversation of well-bred 
men and women. Of “Rolf Boldrewood” enough 
may be read in the premature obituary notices 
which went around the papers a few months ago. 
He is understood to be living them down. A word 
of genuine sorrow must be said upon Mr. Balestier, 
who died of typhoid fever at Dresden but a week or 
twoago. “The Naulakha,”’ a novel written by him 
in collaboration with Mr. Kipling, is now appearing 
in the Century; and, besides this, he has published 
little that is known. But nobody who was acquainted 
with him can doubt that a man of extraordinary 
promise has been lost to us, or fail to miss and 
mourn for his eager and brilliant converse. 

In comparison with 1890, 1891 has been remark- 
ably poor in biography, and nothing has been done 
to beat, or even compare with, Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
Memoir of his father—a work which has attracted 
far less attention than it deserves, and is in truth 
one of the most noteworthy performances of the 
Lord Rosebery’s sketch of Pitt, however, is 
taken to prove that his lordship can excel in litera- 
ture as in some other fields, if he chooses. In the 
matter of criticism we are almost as far behind the 
French as usual: and can only boast, if at all, over 
Mr. Saintsbury’s volume of Essays on the French 
Novelists, Mr. Lang’s Causeries, and a few of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s papers. Dramatic criticism is waking 
out of its long sleep, however—thanks to Messrs. 
William Archer and A. B. Walkley: and as for the 
drama itself Mr. H. A. Jones—but at this point it is 
high time to break off and allow my colleague 


“A. B. W.” his word. A. T. QuILLER-Covcu. 
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TINUE chief event of the dramatic year has been 
the creation of a party of Reform. A demand 

for reform had, of course, previously arisen—it may 
be said, roughly, to date from the performance of 
A Doll's House, by Miss Janet Achurch and Mr. 
Charrington, nearly three years ago at the Royalty 
—and reformers existed, but they were isolated, they 

were voices crying in the wilderness, they were not 
a party. There was a vague sense of discontent 
with existing theatrical formulas, a tendency to 
negative and destructive criticism, but no definite 
policy or programme. A body of positive doctrine 
was soon supplied in the complete series of Henrik 
Ibsen's prose plays, translated by Mr. William Archer 
and published by Mr. Walter Scott. M. Antoine 
brought over the company of the ThéAtre Libre from 
Paris to show that not only were new themes to be 
hoped for, but a new technique. With the beginning 
of the present year ideas of reform, thus previously 
in solution, were precipitated, and took definite 
shape. The Independent Theatre, imitated from M. 
Antoine's, was initiated by Mr. J. T. Grein, as a home 
for types of drama not conditioned by the demands 
of the unreformed majority. For the opening of 
this institution a play was chosen which had already 
convulsed Scandinavia and the chief artistic capitals 
of Germany, and had even disturbed the insular 
complacency of Paris. This was Ibsen’s powerful, 
crude, repulsive, fascinating tragedy, Ghosts, and 
its production rendered the Reformers the in- 
estimable service, not only of revealing them to 
themselves, but of showing them who were their 
friends and who their enemies. Among the latter 
were, it was clear, to be reckoned the majority 
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of the theatrical critics. The London press was 
almost unanimous in condemnation of the play ; and 
the anthology of abuse collected from its columns 
by Mr. William Archer provided a vade mecum of 


vituperation which was subsequently utilised on 


every production of Ibsen's dramas. Frenzy on one 
side was met by contempt on the other. An 
Ibsenite controversy, not altogether unconnected 
with an article in THE SPEAKER, was soon rife, the 
two parties exchanging imputations of prurience 
and intellectual incompetence. This controversy 
did not cease until long after it had become tire- 
some. It raged round each successive performance 
of Ibsen's works: Rosmersholm, played by Miss 
Florence Farr and Mr. G. R. Benson, Hedda Gabler, 
over which a controversy within a controversy 
occurred, on the merits of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
translation, The Lady from the Sea, and two 
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further trials of A Doll's House, one by Miss Marie | 


Fraser, the other by Miss Rose Norreys. 
stages in the Ibsenite campaign the most note- 
worthy was Hedda Gabler, owing not more to the 
intrinsic interest of the play than to the intellectual 
rendering of its enigmatic heroine by a young 
American actress, Miss Elizabeth Robins. It is 
hardly probable that the Ibsen drama, being an 
exotic, will become permanently 
England ; but it has already affected and may be 
expected still further to modify English dramatic 
ideals. Mr. Tree’s recent admission to the members 
of the Playgoers’ Club that Ibsen may be “the 
dunghill from which fair flowers may spring” is 
significant in the mouth of a West End manager, 
and is probably near the truth. The Ibsen con- 
troversy has not been all bad-blood and bile. It has 
been relieved by two humorous episodes: the pro- 
duction of a really brilliant bit of joyously 
paradoxical exegesis, Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” and a Lecture from Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, showing how the poet, despite his 
friendship with Mr. Gosse of twenty years’ standing, 
refused to accept Mr. Gosse’s freely offered advice as 
to the proper mode of writing sociological dramas. 


Of these | 


naturalised in | 


| Mr. 


In the autumn the Independent Theatre produced | 


Zola's Thérése Raquin, a drama which, like Ghosts, 
demonstrated that modern realism may take the 


place of poetic legend as the vehicle for tragedy. | 
But the new movement, if mainly, is not exclusively | 


realistic and prosaic: with the beginning of the new 
year the Independents will present a play by M. 
Maeterlinck, whose nickname of “the Belgian Shake- 
speare,” however absurd, at least implies the methods 
of the poetic idealist. Many of our leading men of 
letters have lately subscribed to the Independent 
Theatre ; they have now only to write for it. 


To speak of our leading men of letters is to think, | 


by the process known to mental physiologists as 
“contrary suggestion,” of our leading dramatists. 


Of these, Mr. Sydney Grundy has given us this year | 


no new play. In the spring Mr. Pinero produced 


Lady Bountiful, a domestic sentimentalism agreeable | 


in parts but unsatisfactory as a whole—having the 


air, without the excuse, of being a dramatised novel. | 


The play was professedly designed for the young 
person—“a simple tale to speed a young maid's 


hour "—and was, therefore, bound to disappoint the | 


legitimate expectation that the author of The Pro- 
Aligate would write for adults. But it was 
perhaps, so much its somewhat vapid theme, its 
shirking of any serious social problem, as its de- 
fective technique which caused 
attempted to sandwich the story of its hero's 
unhappy marriage with one lady between the two 
stages of his courtship of another—somewhat after 
the fashion of “The Newcomes” 


—and so lacked | 


unity of impression: the one indispensable Unity | 


which nowadays takes 


Three. The advantage of an admirable interpreta- 


tion by Mr. Hare, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and other 
players of the first rank, was powerless to save the 
play. Mr. Pinero’s second production, The Times, a | 
satirical comedy written for Mr. Edward Terry, has, 


the place of the historic | 


not, | 


its failure. It | 
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| like the first, Thackerayan suggestions. Its theme 
| is snobbery, and its principal character provokes 
| comparisons—by no means favourable--with the 
Poirier of Emile Augier. The mansuetude, the 
charity, the geniality, of the French classic are here 
altogether lacking; the tone of the play seems some- 
what wantonly heartless. Its theme, too—that of 
the ambitious vulgarian discomfited—has become a 
little tiresome by constant repetition. It is right, 
however, to say that these are only personal 
impressions; the compact majority is believed 
to have found The Times entirely to its taste. 
It is to be supposed that playgoers have con- 
sented to condone the cruelty for tie sake of 
the vigour of the caricature. Certainly there is 
much enjoyable wit, much constructive skill, and at 
least one piquant and freshly invented character 
(that of the “tame cat,’ Monty Trimble) in the 
piece. Add that Mr. Edward Terry, in a part 
specially written for him by Mr. Pinero, who knows 
his measure as thoroughly as M. Sardou knows Mme. 
Bernhardt’s, cannot help being amusing; and he has 
an invaluable auxiliary in that born comédienne, Miss 
Fanny Brough. The presentation of a copy of The 
Times to every spectator of the first performance 
was an indirect result of the passing of the American 
Copyright Act earlier in the year. Mr. Pinero has 
since printed The Profligate; and readers have also 
been afforded the opportunity of making, or renew- 
ing, acquaintance with the Sain/s and Sinners of 
H. A. Jones. This new fashion of printing 
plays has given rise to a dispute in regard to the 
“literary” element in drama, which would perhaps 
have been more profitable had the disputants first 
clearly established what the word “literature” in 
drama, or elsewhere, means. 

Mr. H. A. Jones is understood to have what Swift 
called “lordly and surprising” ideas on this ques- 
tion of literature; but he has, nevertheless, written 
The Dancing Girl. This play, though it can hardly 
claim to be regarded as a “ literary”’ masterpiece, is 
thoughtful, modern, essentially dramatic, and, on 
the whole, well deserves the success (it has run right 
through the year at the Haymarket) which it has 
attained. How much of the charm of its Neo-Pagan 
Quakeress is due to Miss Julia Neilson, how much 
of the picturesqueness of its Ouidaesque nobleman 
to Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, we shall be able to discover 
when the play is published, and not till then. Mean- 
while its romantic flavour is distinctly welcome after 
the somewhat prosaicand demi-semi-Philistine quality 
of Mr. Jones’s previous “studies of modern middle- 
class life.” In the autumn Mr. Jones tried a still 
bolder experiment. Weary of writing plays con- 
ditioned by the actor-management system, he 
became his own manager, at the Avenue, and 
produced a play written to please himself in- 
stead of this and that player, The Crusaders. The 
adventure was not an unqualified success. There 
are two distinct elements in the play—a comedy 
satirising the wire-pullers of social reform, and a 
love-drama—and the two remain distinct, instead of 
being harmoniously blended. The drama is stunted 
in its development by the pressure of the comedy ; 
the comedy is put on one side to make room for the 
drama. Sometimesa slice of the one alternates with a 
slice of the other—to the spectator’s irritation and 
the sacrifice of unity in the play. But, these defects 
of organic structure notwithstanding, The Cru- 
saders contains work more brilliant than anything 
its author has previously done. A first act of 
pure comedy —the comedy of the London Reforma- 
tion League—is altogether delightful; and at the 


' end of the second there is at least one moment 


of poignant drama. Played by a “company of all 
the talents,” The Crusaders has happily outlived 
the comparative disfavour with which it was at first 
received. 

Two novelists of charm and distinction—the one a 
skilled craftsman in what the Messieurs de Goncourt 
were the first to call l'écriture artiste, the other a 
humorist of genius-——have this year condescended to 
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stage-work. By a pardonable excess of courtesy 


they have begun by condescending too much—have | 


been too solicitous to do at Rome what Rome does. 
Mr. Henry James's American and Mr. J. M. Barrie's 
Richard Savage were both too theatrical—the ex- 
quisite sense of style of the one writer, the idiosyn- 
cratic humour of the other, being alike sacrificed to 
a fancied necessity for plot. One act of Mr. James's 
play had reminiscences of the novelist’s literary 
talent, the rest was jejune melodrama. 
character of Sir Richard Steele touches of the true 


| considerable inventive skill, and 


In the | 


Mr. Barrie were discernible; for the crudity of the | 


play as a whole he must share the responsibility 
with his collaborator, Mr. H. B. M. Watson. A 
second dramatic attempt, however, in which he 
worked alone, Jbsen'’s Ghost, a burlesque whose 
subject is sufficiently explained by its title, was a 
more happy adventure—how happy, was to be 
measured by comparison with the other Ibsen 
parody of the year, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s (ifted 


Lady, an inane and clumsy piece of vulgarity which | 


damaged no literary reputation, though it added 
perhaps the final touch to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s. 
The year’s list of theatrical events which be- 
long—if the pedantic phrase may pass—to the 
morphology of the drama has now been exhausted. 


the end of the year by Mr. Charles Wyndham. By 
the way, another and more recent work of Mr. 
Bronson Howard's, not a farce, was produced at the 
Avenue in the spring. This was The Henrictta, an 
amalgam of comedy and drama, which exploited the 
dramatic possibilities of the Stock Exchange, showed 
deserved better 
success than it attained. The obvious temptation to 
say that A Royal Divorce, a quasi-historical play 
by Mr. W. G. Wills, attained better success than it 
deserved must be resisted, for this week comes the 
news of its author’s death. If Mr. Wills was an 
untrustworthy historian, he was a by no means de- 
spicable stage-poet ; probably he was at his best in the 
picturesquely pathetic, as, for example, in Charles I. 
and Olivia, both of which have been revived at the 
Lyceum during the present year. Of late Mr. Wills 
had abandoned blank verse, and that medium is now 
for stage purposes practically non-existent. It has 
been employed in three inconsiderable playlets only 
in the course of the year—Dr. Todhunter’s Poison 
Flower, Mr. Leonard Outram’s Mighty Error, and 
Mr. Frankfort Moore’s Queen's Room. Of playlets in 


_ prose, Mr. L. N. Parker’s Sequel and Mr. Weedon 


Of plays which do not mark points of departure, | 
changes of direction, new tendencies, but are simply | 


replicas of previous growths, the quantity has been 
as abundant and the quality as insignificant as 
usual. The output of that curious medley of 
costumes from Savile Row and Bond Street, furni- 
ture from Wardour Street, and literature from 
Grub Street, which is called Drawing-room Melo- 
drama, has increased, is increasing, and, in what 
by an extravagant euphemism may be called the 
judgment of one or two West End managers and 
their troops of friends, ought not to be diminished. 
Mr. Haddon Chambers's Idler, and Lord Anerley, by 
Messrs. Mark Quinton and Henry Hamilton—both 
produced at the St. James’s—were among the more 
tolerable specimens of this kind; Handfast, by the 
same pair of collaborators, Lady Barter, by Mr. 
Coghlan, and Linda Grey, by the late Sir Charles 
Young, among the less tolerable. 
however, was shed on the two last-named plays 
by the fascinating presence and expensive costumes 
of Mrs. Langtry; and Diamond Deane, by Mr. J. W. 
Dam, had at least the merit of introducing an 
American actress of agreeable talent, Miss Dorothy 
Dorr, to the London stage. The older form of 
melodrama has been found still installed in 


its classic quarters at the Adelphi and Drury Lane. | 


Whether The Trumpet Call of Messrs. G. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan, and Mr. Henry Pettitt’s 
Sailor's Knot, be good or bad melodramas is a point 
only to be determined by inspection of the box- 
office receipts. A version of’ Monte Cristo, at the 
Avenue, was excused by its reminiscences of Alex- 
ander the Great; and Mr. James Blood’s Fate and 
Fortune, at the Princess’s, was curious as an epitome 
of all previous melodramas. Mr. Wilton Jones’s 
Yorkshire Lass re-introduced an old favourite, Miss 
Eastlake, to the stige, and the same writer's Scape- 


goat showed that hereditary madness as a dramatic | 


theme should o1ly be handled by the Ibsens. Re- 
vivals of Belphegor, once made famous by Charles 
Dillon, and of Boucicault’s Formosa, had at least an 
archeological interest; while the reproduction of 
The Corsican Brothers at the Lyceum had this and 
something more. 

Of the farces of the year, The Late Lamented, 
Godpapa, and Gloriana, from the French, and All the 
Comforts of Home, from the German, are here cata- 
logued in order of demerit. The Volcano, by Mr. 
Ralph Lumley, and Pamela's Prodigy, by Mr. Clyde 
Kitch, were both original and both failures—the one 
comparative, the other absolute. The art of farce- 
writing, now that Mr. Pinero has abandoned it, 
seems to be discredited ; none of the novelties in this 
class being on the level, for instance, of Brighton, an 
early work of Mr. Bronson Howard's, revived towards 





Grossmith’s Commission were each as delightful as 
Mr. Walter Frith’s Moliére was tiresome. 

It remains only to add that we have had the 
usual visit of the French players during the past 
season, who introduced M. Lemaitre’s Mariage 
Blane and Meilhac’s Margot to English audiences; 
the usual visit of the Daly Company, attended by 
the usual triumph for Miss Ada Rehan; and one 
foreign importation, by no means usual, in the shape 
of a French pantomime, L’Enfant Prodigue, a little 
masterpiece of expressive silence which fascinated 
all polite London. A.B. W. 








THE JOURNALISM OF THE YEAR. 


—_ +2 


TP\HE journalism of the year has as a whole been 
unusually eventful. Failing the arrival of that 
long-expected child—a new London morning daily 


_ paper—it has been enriched by a number of enter- 


Some lustre, | 





prises of large intellectual and political interest. 
Mr. Stead’s admirers are still constrained to take 
him in monthly rather than diurnal doses, and the 
organisation of an English Petit Journal has been 
suspended. The list of new papers, however, in- 
cludes a new illustrated weekly of the first class, 
three Irish daily journals, a new Scottish Liberal 
daily, the revival of Liberal journalism in Birming- 
ham, a new illustrated magazine, a new economic 
review, a new Sunday paper, the Newspaper, a most 
intelligent summary of press opinions, and the birth 
and development of a weekly critical journal, the 
spiritual child of a writer of rare elegance of style and 
of markedly strenuous personality. It is an instruc- 
tive and thoroughly wholesome fact that, with the 
exception of the Anti-Jacobin, all the additions to 
political journalism represent an accession of strength 
to the daily service of democratic opinion. Equally 
notable is the journalistic failure of that peculiarly 
sterile intellectual product, Liberal Unionism. 
Cultured and informed journalism suffered a heavy 
loss when Mr. Dunckley, a constitutional, economic, 
and historical student of great merit, and a 
pamphleteer of remarkable skill, lost control of the 
Manchester Examiner, and the proprietary was 
transferred to Lord Hartington and a syndicate of 
rich men. The experiment has ended in a series of 
collapses. Thousands of pounds have been lost in the 
attempt to commend Liberal Unionism to the people 
of Manchester, and the year closes with the news 
that the two main divisions of political opinion are, 
as of old, to meet each other in the daily press in 
what the economist calls “ well-defined confronta- 
tion.” Commending this highly instructive moral to 
Lord Hartington, we turn to Scotland, where the 
Northern Daily News now helps to remedy the loss 
of the Scotsman and the Aberdeen Free Press, while 
Mr. O'Connor's Sunday Sun _ re-enforces with 
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freshness and vigour the slender array of Liberal 
publicists in London. The knowledge and ability of 
a very distinguished Birmingham citizen have been 
Mr. Chamberlain's most powerful, and at times 
most reluctant, allies in his attempt permanently 
to detach Birmingham from the Liberal cause. 
The Post and the Mail have now a rival in a 
promising halfpenny newspaper, backed by a power- 
ful combination. 

The changes in Irish journalism have been closely 
significant of the convulsion which followed the 
overthrow of Mr. Parnell. Ireland is still the 
favourite field for men who, like Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Healy, bring to the writing of newspapers a 
Cobbett-like salt and audacity of intention. The 
Irish papers have throughout the struggle led as 
well as interpreted the movements of the national 
mind, and in the end they have followed with 
perfect fidelity the new cleavage in the ranks of 
Irish democracy. Mr. Parnell started his career as 
an irreconcilable with three powerful dailies—the 
Freeman's Journal, the Evening Telegraph, the 
Belfast Morning News—at his back. He had also 
United Ireland, the weekly paper whose influence has 
at times been comparable to that of Feargus 
O'Connor's Star. But the fate of Mr. Parnell’s 
attempt to lay hands on the ark of the democratic 
covenant—-a free press—-has not been encouraging. 
He lost the Freeman and the Telegraph, with their 
weekly issues; while the literary genius of Mr. 
Healy, aided by Mr. Matthew Bodkin, enlisted fresh 
recruits for Home Rule in the establishment of the 
National Press and two dependent papers. In 
Belfast the new Jrish News and the Belfast Morning 
News correspond to the Freeman and the National 
Press in the southern capital, and the hopes of a 
declining faction rest on the fate of a lugubrious 
venture with two new daily journals in Dublin. The 
vigour of the National Press no one will deny, and 
Mr. Healy’s campaign of extermination remains the 
most brilliant, and also perhaps the most debated, 
journalistic event of the year. Its savage force 
recalls the English journalism of an earlier day, and 
Ireland owes much to its luminous presentment of 
the real issue. The control of the Freeman has now 
passed to Mr. E. D. Gray, a young man who has 
inherited a large family deposit of political and 
organising capacity, and its improvement from the 
day of its final secession from Parnellism has been 
notable. It represents the more measured attitude 
of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien, while the National 
Press speaks with the voice of the tireless franc- 
tireur who approaches most nearly to the Roche- 
fort-—the better and more virile Rochefort — of 
twenty years ago. 

Next to the renaissance of Irish Home Rule 
journalism, the most notable feature of the year has 
been the bewildering phantasmagoria of the Labour 
press. We have seen the successive disappearance 


Workers’ Cry. There remain, as the literary ex- 
ponent of the New Unionism, Mr. Tom Mann's well- 
informed and admirably conducted organ, the Trade 
Unionist, and an organ of the irreconcilable element 
in the Labour Leader, while the Northern Light and 
the Labour Herald owe their origin to the upheaval 
in the northern sphere of the workshop of England. 
The Workmen's Times has developed from a Trade 
Union paper to the spokesman of the more aggressive 
Unionism, combined with Socialism of the Fabian type. 
While, on the whole, the attempt to interest the 
workers in papers mainly.devoted to the expression 
of advanced views has failed, there has been a dis- 
tinct compensation in the fact that Labour news has 
at length become a distinct department of news- 
paper organisation. The Daily Chronicle, which we 
congratulate both upon its permanent enlargement 
and on the steady strengthening of its democratic 
sympathies, has now a special Labour department, 
served by expert reporters, and its example has, in 
a measure, been followed by nearly all the daily 
papers. The effect of this evolution has been to 
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give Labour a larger place in the eye of the world 
than it has ever had before, and at the same time to 
stay the development of a regular Labour party. As 
a matter of fact, the great mass of workmen do not 
read Labour papers, but, like every other class, prefer 
the pol-pourri of facts, gossip—harmless and scandal- 
ous—opinion and criticism, which the average daily 
or weekly newspaper editor serves up, with neutral 


| blandness. The moral of the Labour press is, indeed, 


the present moral of political development. The 
labour question permeates everything, but it has 
gained no unassailable foothold. 

The one art venture of the year bas been a suc- 
cess. Nothing could have been more admirable than 
the unwearied rehearsals which were competent to 
produce, without a single hitch, an illustrated paper of 
the finish of Black and White,marking unquestionably 
a new application of the engraver’s and draughts- 
man’s art. Black and White, on the whole, has not 
sought to vie with its two great rivals, the Jllus- 
trated or the Graphic, in the facile illustration of 
current events. Its literary material is well below 
that of the Jilustrated, and it has not revealed any 
new artistic method or spirit; but it has undoubtedly 
*“ gone one better” than either of them in point of 
delicacy of production. Curiously enough, its most 
notable public success was achieved in the tinted 
and “ process” reproductions of the pictures in last 
year's exhibitions. It has come to stay and, we hope, 
to show that in fineness of workmanship English art 
journalism need not fear comparison with a paper of 
the calibre of L’ Illustration, and to convince us that 
the hurry of the age has not killed the artistic 
qualities of care, patience, and love of detail. On 
commoner lines Mr. Newnes, with his usual dex- 
terity, has hit the popular demand for a combination 
of bright reading with engraved and process pictures 
showing undoubted freshness, and even a certain 
impressionist dash. The Sfrand Magazine, if a trifle 
empty, is cheap enough in all conscience; it is never 
bad in mtention, it often gets near to excellence in 
execution. The critic does not, perhaps, appreciate 
how largely the horizon of the average citizen has 
extended within the last generation. The best in liter- 
ature and art he does not and never can appreciate, 
but there is reason to think that he is out-growing the 
worst and the worse. The now established success of 
the Daily Graphic points in the same direction. On 
the other hand, the birth of that new portent, the 
halfpenny comic illustrated paper, warns one to 
tread, like Agag, delicately. It is safe to say that 
only the gloom of London—or of the city that is said 
to resemble it—could have produced this cauchemar 
of the comic spirit. 

To the journalism which is a serious criticism 
of life there have been several notable additions. 
The immediate success of the very scholarly Book- 
man, the fact that the Chronicle, while disposed 


| to drop its daily feuilleton, has definitely decided 
of the Labour World, the People’s Press, and the | 


upon the daily treatment of art and literature, the 
excellent custom of Mr. T. P. O'Connor of devoting a 
page of the Sunday Sun to a really brilliant 
analysis of the book of the week, and the dis- 
tinctly literary flavour which the Jilustrated has 
now acquired, all demonstrate the approaches of 
the morbidly critical spirit which is one of the 
first signs of a new-birth of art. The appearance 
of the Economic Revicw, with its full treatment 
of the new theories, or rather the new applica- 
tion of old facts, which indicate the desire for 
a fresh social synthesis, is in itself an event 
of no small magnitude. Finally, the birth of a 
monthly Review of the Churches shows that the 
Church is in no way exempt from the two main 
contemporary movements—the one of introspection, 
the other of association. The journalism of 1891 
bears witness to nothing more strongly than to the 
heightened curiosity of the English people—about 
their Empire, about their social troubles, about their 
art, about their religion. Indeed, the danger seems 
to be that the criticism of life may destroy the 
supreme art of living. M. 
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HOW ENGLAND LOST HER PICTURE. 





ry\O fully appreciate the importance of the story 
I am about to tell, I must ask my readers to 
turn up the back numbers of THE SPEAKER, and to 


re-read the articles I wrote about the two portraits | 


which Mr. Whistler exhibited last July at the 
Society of Portrait Painters. 

In the light of these two chefs-duvre, the other 
pictures in the galleries went out as rushlights go 
out in the sunlight, and upon a background of things 
ephemeral and circumstantial there arose the sub- 
lime apotheosis of genius, vindicating and deifying 
itself. I know that these lines will appear as vain 


and exaggerated to many. Esthetic passion has | 
always seemed foolish and ridiculous to those who | 
live in an animal world of material satisfactions ; | 


but the callousness of the mass is hardly a reason 
why we should abate our rapture and cease to 
proclaim our beliefs. The exhibition of these 
pictures was as startling as if someone, next 
Sunday in St. James’s Hall, were to give a read- 
ing of two plays equal in every respect to the 
finest things in Shakespeare—let us say to Othello 
and Macbeth. The event was so great, so over- 
whelming, that I almost expected to find a revolu- 
tion in progress in St. James’ Street—up and down 
St. James’ Street, along Piccadilly, and only finishing 
in Kensington, where the news had not yet reached. 
London was free from all manifestation of artistic 
excitement. The town groaned and roared in the 
July sunlight; and driving westward to dinner- 
parties, young men and young women talked of 
divorce cases, race-horses, and other subjects near 
to their hearts. But though I only half expected 
to find the street in revolution, I did expect to 
find the Press filled with articles proclaiming the 
event and commenting on its importance as the 
Press does when a Government is defeated or a 


singularly nasty divorce is concluded. I bought all | 


the morning papers and found in none of them 
more than a bald announcement to tbe effect 
that Mr. Whistler exhibited two portraits at 
the Society of Portrait Painters in Piccadilly. 
The portrait of the “Mother” and the portrait of 
Miss Alexander were mentioned casually, and the 
scribes passed on, speaking of the Herkomers and 
the Millais’ as of things of superior or at least of 
equal value. Still it was certain, notwithstanding 


the general apathy and general ignorance, that the | 


exhibition of two supremely great works of art in 
Piccadilly could not prove utterly ineffectual and 
abortive. Some American or English millionaire 
would meet a friend who would say: “Now listen 


to me: I know you think those two pictures quite | 


detestable—well, never mind what you think, do you 
take my advice and buy them; put down ten thou- 
sand pounds if necessary—you can afford to pay the 
price, so pay it.” I thought of foreign Govern- 
ments. The French Government caused me special 
apprehension; I knew it was advised by men who 
knew the value of these pictures. For twenty years 
the portrait of the “ Mother” had been exhibited in 
vain in every exhibition in Europe, but its hour 


had come at last ; something told me it would not | 
return to the painter's studio. So the thing todo | 


was to secure it for the National Gallery. How was 
this to be done? Remembering Jumbo, I thought 
of the editor of amorning paper. I found the editor 
at lunch, and during the meal explained to him 
my project. Would he place his columns at my 
disposal? If he did so, the great influence of his 
paper would probably prevail, and the trustees of 


the National Gallery would be forced to buy one or | 


perhaps both pictures. “It is a question,” I said, 
“that will interest a vast number of readers, and if 
we succeed——” 

“But are you sure that you don't attach an 
importance to the pictures which they do not 
possess? Just now you spoke of Velasquez; do you 
seriously mean that the ‘Mother’ is only just 
inferior, if it is inferior at all, to the ‘Philip of 
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| Spain’ in the National Gallery or to the ‘Infante’ 
in the Louvre?” 

| “IT say that Whistler treads so closely on the heels 
of Velasquez, that the pleasure to be derived from 
his work is equal to the pleasure to be derived 
from Velasquez’s. I say, too, that these two 
portraits are masterpieces that will rank in years to 
come with the finest things done by Velasquez or 
Rembrandt, that if one or the other is not bought, 
and at once, for the National Gallery, the nation will 
suffer irreparable loss.” 

The editor hesitated, and to bring matters to a 
point, I said— 

“Come to-morrow afternoon, and see the pictures 
with me.” 

“T can’t to-morrow afternoon, but I'll go with 
you in the morning, if that will suit you as well.” 

“Yes, I can come to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well, at eleven o'clock to-morrow at the 
doors of the Society of Portrait Painters in Picca- 
dilly.” 

It was a drenching day, and with dripping um- 
brellas in our hands we met on the staircase. We 
went straight to the pictures. As if to test my 
convictions, the editor tried to induce me to relin- 
quish the opinions or some part of the opinions I had 
expressed ; but knowing the danger of attenuation, I 
contented myself with repeating what I had already 
said and pointing out the extraordinary merits of 
the pictures. And we spent from half an hour to 
three-quarters of an hour discussing them, I trembling 
with excitement. He then looked at his watch and 
said, “I must go.” We went down-stairs together. 
“ Well,” I said, “ will you do it?” He would not 
give mea decided answer, and as we stood talking 
under our dripping umbrellas, I felt that every 
raindrop was weighing down the scale and in the 
chill air there was a sensation that England was 
losing for ever a priceless work of art. He said 
he would write; and I watched for every post, and 
it was with a heavy heart that I sat down to write 
the article that appeared in THE SPEAKER on the 
eleventh of July. If that article had appeared in 
the ——, the portrait of the “ Mother” would now be 
hanging in the National Gallery—not among the 
Landseers, Friths, and Mulreadys: that could not be 
allowed—but in the long room amid the old masters. 

But the editor did not write, and the picture has 
been bought by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg, whence in due course it will go to the 
Louvre. The irrevocable has happened; neither 
_ sighs nor tears nor thought of our wealth will avail 
us now: the great portrait of the century has gone 
from us for ever. If it had not been for the rain 
that day! I remember how I looked at the editor's 
boots and, seeing they were thin, despaired. This is 
comic, I know; but it is true. And to think that 
if one great daily paper had ventured to leave its 
path of tedious stereotype, the picture would be with 
us—ours for ever! It was, I suppose, the fault of 
fatality, as poor Charles Bovary said about his wife. 
And now I tell the story, for it is well that the story 
should be told. It is only just and salutary that 
people should be told of their stupidity. Yes, and 
it should be crammed down their throats till they 
suffocate. For twenty years the Press has with 
persistency and determination ridiculed the art of 
Mr. Whistler. I wonder what the Press thinks of 
itself to-day. I wonder what the Press thinks to-day 
of all its odious attacks on this great man. And 
Mr. Ruskin; I wonder what he thinks, and I wonder 
what his admirers think. 

But to turn to another side of the question. Last 
week I showed, in a cursive and fragmentary way, but 
still I showed, that in the past Royalty has played a 
great and noble part in the development and glorifi- 
cation of art; I showed, too, that our present Royal 
Family is devoid of any xsthetic sense whatever; I 
showed that when it has not manifested the most 
complete indifference to art, that it has preferred 
| what was base and worthless and foreign. I said that 
_ English art might be trusted to take care of itself, 
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that it only required to be freed from foreign influ- 
ence and ignorant patronage. No doubt art can be 
trusted to take care of itself. But we cannot 
forget Pericles, Philip the Fourth, and Charles 
the First. The theory of the survival of the 
fittest is true enough; but in the case of pictures, 
the fittest has often to cross the Channel before 
it survives. The portrait of the “Mother” has 
gone for ever. Nothing will avail us in that 
direction; but we may still obtain the other 


portrait, that of Miss Alexander, which is equally | 


fine. The question is how that may be done. To 
whom shall we appeal? Not to the Prince of Wales. 
I can think of no one except Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Gladstone, after the next General Election, 


will, I believe, bring in a Bill for granting Home 
Rule to Ireland. I hear that this is a very important 
measure, and will give satisfaction to numbers of 
people. I hear also that the passsing of a Bill for 
Home Rule will signify and epitomise the spirit 
and radical intention of Mr. Gladstone's political 
labours. But Mr. Gladstone has already manifested 
the warmest interest in art and letters. Would it 
not be well for him before his retirement from 
public life to conclude his career by rendering great 
and rememberable service to art? He could render 
no greater service to art than by using his influence 
to induce the authorities at the National Gallery to 
purchase the portrait of Miss Alexander. 
G. M. 





“CULTIVATING” US. 





N this obscure corner of England, those of us who 


| 


that we shouted the funniest things to him, and 
stuck to the joke so long that, except on wet even- 
ings, he made little headway. 

The new cultivation has, therefore, been in the 
ascendant this year and a half, and it never fails to 
fill the school, whichever be the side that is doing 
the cultivation. Social meeting is what has taken 
the place of politics, which are now only introduced 
for a moment, and that when we are buttoning our 
coats to face the evening air. The attention we give 
to the “few words” is what we pay for the bag con- 
taining an orange or apple (as preferred), a bun, and 
several raisins. 

These meetings for cultivating us, i.e., giving us 
serious views of politics, and extending our know- 
ledge of this mighty Empire, and clearing up all 
doubts on the Irish Question, and making us intelli- 
gent before we know what we are about, take various 
forms; the chief attraction being at one time tea 
(so-called) poured out by one real lady, and the 
sugar added by another (who will shake hands 
with you for her husband's sake); and again it is a 
musical entertainment. It was music last week, 


| when our cultivation was carried a long way. The 


sitting member was in the chair, much against his 
will, as his face showed (and for that, again, we re- 
spect him), and all he had to do was to laugh heartily 
when his wife tapped himontheshoulder. Sheistitled, 
though he is not; and allour cultivators were friends 


| of hers from London. Among them were two cavalry 


_ shave ourselves only hear of the world’s inci- | 
dents, and the causes thereof, from the local editor. | 
He gives us extracts from the London papers, which | 


tell why the recent country elections went Unionist 
or Gladstonian; and the reason (unless you read the 
wrong extract) always is that the successful candi- 
date had carefully cultivated the constituency. For 
a long time we thought that this meant political 
orations, and we wondered mildly why neither side 
was cultivating us. But lately the new meaning 
of cultivation has travelled thus far; and, behold, 
both parties have been cultivating us without our 
knowing it. , 

If other constituencies are like this one—or, 
rather, like this small part of one—it is no longer 
thought of much use to state your case to the 
electors, and then leave them to vote according to 
their judgment. That was what we thought cul- 
tivating the electors meant—and not a bad meaning 
for it, either; but to cultivate them in that way is 
evidently sowing seed on stony ground, or, at least, 
considered so to be. Our sitting member and his 
opponent did attempt this old form of cultivation 
no further back than twenty months ago; but I 
suppose they saw the waste of it. The schools, in 
which the meetings were held, were usually half- 
empty (for none of the big guns of politics would 
come to let us look at them and see them paring 
their nails by the light of the schoolmaster's lamp, 
thecrack in which is always turned to the west, where 
nobody sits). Very noisy, too, were the demonstrations 
(“Into horse-trough wi’ he!” is our sentence on 
many tremendous personages). The sitting member 
is elderly, and does not like to be asked, amid cheers, 
whether he is a scoundrel of the deepest dye (the 
deepest political dye, the local editor says, to cir- 
cumvent the libel laws), and after he had stood it a 
little while he would shake his fist at us, which is the 
thing that most endears him to us. His opponent is 
younger, and smiles, whatever be the terms in which 
he is addressed; but when asked if he will support 
this or vote against that, he has frequently to 
whisper to a stout man behind him, with whom, we 
see, the answer lies. To bridge, as we now perceive, 
the gulf between old style and new, a political van, 
from which a fervent speaker addressed us, came to 
the village; but we are such notorious humorists 


officers who blacked their faces and gave a Christy 
Minstrel entertainment, which was diverting when 
they played on banjos, and quite side-splitting when 
the one lay down on his face and let the other make 
a barrow of him. Though apparently done for our 
amusement, this, of course, was these two accom- 
plished gentlemen’s way of cultivating us on, say, 
the Land Question ; and to drive the lesson home they 
obliged, when an “anchor” was called for, with a 
breakdown which was nearly as good as “artists” 
do at the music-halls. Then a lady whom we were 
all eager to see, as she is said to be “ engaged” to 
our member's eldest son (only the other girl will 
not deliver up some letters that he once wrote 
to her), sang “Sally in our Alley,” and was 


| splendid in everything except the singing, the way 











she strutted (“just like one of we”) being quite 
delicious. One of the negro minstrels again came 
forward, this time to amaze us with conjuring tricks, 
and we distinctly saw him take a cannon ball out of 
Sam Langridge’s hat. He also volunteered to let 
himself be tied in a sack by the audience, and then 
to undo himself in five seconds; but at first this item 
was not entirely successful, owing to Sam’s tying him 
in the wrong way. Our cultivator was very angry 
with Sam, who grinned in a somewhat irritating 
manner, but by-and-by Sam was ordered from the 
platform by general consent, and then the lady who 


sang “Sally in our Alley” and another lady (who 


afterwards whistled to us, as they do in the highest 
society) tied the cultivator in the sack, and he 
released himself almost immediately, amid thunders 
of applause. A charade in which a lord kissed the 
girl who is engaged to the member’s son (at whom 
we all stared, to see how he liked it, forgetting that 
it came into the scheme of cultivation) was ap- 
plauded, though considered too like a theatre. Then 
the other Christy Minstrel sang a comic song, with 
the black only off half of his face. This happy idea 
came to him suddenly, as we afterwards learned, and 
was the great hit of the evening. 

After it was all over I heard the member's wife 
thanking our cultivators, and saying that they had 
helped her husband immensely. And when they all 
drove off they were laughing boisterously at the 
“ yokels.” Perhaps it is a pity that they did not 
hear how the yokels were discussing them. 

But it was a most successful evening (see local 
paper). The other side are to cultivate us on 
Christmas Eve, and must put their best foot fore- 
most. Report says that it is to be “orange and 
apple ” this time. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. HARDy’s great novel, “Tess of the Durber- 
villes,” is out this week, and is sure to be widely 
discussed. We reserve for the moment our opinion 
regarding its merits and its place in the noble gallery 
which we owe to the genius of its author. It raises 
some questions which can hardly be settled off-hand ; 
and for our part, whilst we admire the great 
qualities it displays on every page (and even 
Mr. HARDY has never been finer than he is in some 
passages here), we cannot resist the conviction that 
he has given us a picture of life, the sadness of which 
is almost too terrible for telling. 





RUSSIANS are specially keen to study social history 
—the economic development of nations, their class 
divisions, and forms of co-operation ; because ques- 
tions entirely surrendered to antiquarian research in 
the West of Europe are still topics of contemporary 
interest with them. Hence we are not altogether 
surprised to find a Russian scholar turning to the 
arduous study of English medieval documents, in 
the hope of learning from Western history what 
is to be particularly avoided and what is to 
be aimed at in solving agrarian problems. With 
this end in view, and incited by the scientific 
direction lately assumed by historical studies, Pro- 
FESSOR PAUL VINOGRADOFF, of Moscow, has, in 
his ‘“Villanage in England” (Clarendon Press), 
instituted an inquiry into the English mediwval 
system as embodied in the almost innumerable 
records of the feudal period, working back from 
them into the imperfectly described pre-feudal age. 
PROFESSOR VINOGRADOFF'S book cannot fail, we 
think, to be unusually interesting, both on account 
of his point of view as a foreigner, and because 
the subject he treats of is a living one in Russia. 








JASMIN, who was born “with his mouth full of 
singing birds,” is to the south of France what 
Burns is to the south of Scotland, although his 
rank in the literature of the world is far below that 
of the Scotch ploughman. But it is not because of his 
poetry, nor even principally because of his successful 
struggle against poverty, that Dr. SMILEs writes a 
memoir of JASMIN, now published by Mr. JOHN 
MURRAY; it is on account of his character as 
a philanthropist. When famine or hunger made 
its appearance amongst the poor people — where 
a créche, or orphanage, or school, or even a church 
had to be helped and supported —JASMIN was 
usually called upon to assist with his recitations. 
He travelled thousands of miles for such purposes, 
during which he collected about half a million 
of francs, and gave the whole of this hard-earned 
money over to the public charities, returning after 
his long journeys to pursue his humble occupation at 
Agen. It is nothing, we are assured, against a man’s 
prose that he should have been a poisoner. We 
wonder if it is any imputation upon a man’s poetry 
that he should have been a philanthropist. 





Four important books of Asiatic travel are 
“Across Thibet,” by GABRIEL BONVALOT (CASSELLS) ; 
“The Real Japan” (UNWIN), by Mr. HENRY NORMAN, 
being studies of contemporary Japanese manners, 
morals, administration, and politics; “ Two Happy 
Years in Ceylon” (BLACKWooD), by Miss Gorpon- 
CUMMING, two handsome volumes by this far-tra- 
velled lady; and “Siberia and the Exile System” 
(OsGoop), in two volumes, Mr. GEORGE KENNAN’S 
much-discussed work. All three are profusely 
illustrated—the first and second by the authors 
themselves. 


Ir is not given to everyone to make two names 
noteworthy, and that in two languages. As a poet 








and writer on art subjects Miss MARY ROBINSON’S re- 
putation stands high in England. In France MADAME 
DARMESTETER is acknowledged to be a writer of fiction 
of remarkable ability. Her “ Marguerites du Temps 
Passé,” short storiés of medizval times and of the 
Renaissance, are written, some in modern French 
and some in antique French, but all with marvellous 
linguistic mastery. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE during the ensuing year will 
celebrate the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America by a series of articles giving a more 
thorough exposition than has hitherto been made of 
the recent remarkable development of the United 
States, especially of the “Great West.” Articles 
will also appear on the “Dramatic Episodes of 
American History.” Messrs. PoUuLTNEY BIGELOW 
and F. D. MILLet will describe the probable field of 
the next European war in a series of papers entitled 
“From the Black Forest to the Black Sea.” 


Mr. Rospert Lovis STEVENSON is to contribute 
to next year’s Scribner’s Magazine an account of 
a journey which his grandfather’ made with Sir 
Water Scott. Mr. STEVENSON discovered the 
manuscript while looking over some old papers at 
his home in Samoa, and has written an introduction 
to the narrative. 





Dr. ForrEsT, the new Dean of Worcester, made 
the other day a farewell speech in his old London 
parish, in which he emphasised his “ total disagree- 
ment” with a Bishop of Exeter whose tomb is in- 
scribed with the eulogy that he was “a great enemy 
to all enthusiasm.” Perhaps if Dr. Forrest had 
inquired further, he might have found himself more 
nearly in agreement with the Bishop than he sup- 
posed, for the reference on the tomb is, we believe, 
to Bishop LAVINGTON’s “enthusiasm of the Methodists 
and Papists compared,” a work written in defence of 
the Church of England. It isa curious fact, however, 
that the word enthusiasm must have suggested con- 
trary ideas to the Bishop and to the Dean, having in 
the eighteenth century almost invariably denoted 
insane fanaticism, and now generally meaning noble 
exaltation of spirit. The distance it has travelled is 
vividly indicated by the first and last citations under 
it in Webster’s Dictionary—* Enthusiasm is founded 
neither on reason nor divine revelation (LOCKE).” 
“Nothing great was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm (EMERSON).” 


In one of the speeches he has been recently de- 
livering in Edinburgh Mr. CHAMBERLAIN related an 
anecdote of an Italian marquis, who, after fighting 
fourteen duels in vindication of DANTE’s superiority 
to ArIosTo, confessed that he had never read a line 
of either. An excellent story is here somewhat 
marred in the telling. No Italian, we may be sure, 
ever drew pen, much less sword, to prove ARIOSTO a 
greater poet than DANTE: and those who might 
happen to think him so would keep their opinion 
religiously to themselves. But the controversy as 
to the respective merits of ARIosTo and Tasso, 
which raged in the seventeenth century, may well 
have occasioned an effusion of blood, by no means 
inconsiderable if it bore any proportion to the effu- 
sion of ink. 


THE list of deaths this week includes the names 
of Mr. W. G. WILLS, the dramatist, whose career 
is dealt with elsewhere ; Sir RiIspoN BENNETT, long 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and a 
prominent figure in the religious world ; Mr. JosEPH 
Dopps, for twenty years Liberal member for Stock- 
ton-on-Tees ; and Mrs. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wager. 
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THE conditions under which the Press labours in 
Finland become, one \f our Northern Correspondents 
writes, more and more difficult. The number of sub- 
jects which must not be approached is constantly 
increasing, and it requires, indeed, a watchful and 
experienced captain to steer clear of all these rocks 
and quicksands. But even if he has successfully 
avoided collision with any of the numerous pro- 
hibitive measures, there may be other troubles in 
store for him. There is the risk of bringing out 
“premature or incorrect communications,” for in- 
stance, about rumours of changes in the more 
important offices. Even if such reports are correct, 
even if an appointment has been actually signed, it 
may not be mentioned until it has appeared in the 
official gazette. Nor must any Finnish paper bring 
out advertisements about the “Salvation Army,” 
e.g., Which is altogether in the black book of the 
Finnish authorities. Many of these coercive regula- 
tions do not even seem to be legally valid. Of 
course no protest would get beyond the officials 
wielding the almighty pencil of censorship. 


CHRISTMAS cards are still in vogue, and this year 
the shops have been as plentifully supplied with 
them as ever. Among those which have reached us, 
the palm for artistic merit must undoubtedly be 
given to the productions of Messrs. MARCUS WARD 
& Co. From Messrs. WARD we also receive a 
number of their admirable “Concise Diaries” and 
pocket-books, the happiest of all the inventions for 
enabling men to carry about with them, without in- 
convenience, a complete record of their engagements. 





THE LEGEND OF SIR DINAR. 





PUFF of north-east wind shot over the hill, 
t£\% detaching the last December leaf from the 
sycamore on its summit, and swooped like a wave 
upon the roofs and chimney-stacks below. The 
smoke ascending through the chimneys was caught 
mid-way and driven back with showers of soot and 
wood-ash, discomfiting the townsmen who lingered 
by their hearths to read the morning paper. The 
blast, its strength thus broken, fell flat upon the 
macadam of the main street, scattering its fine dust 
into fan-shaped figures; then died away westward 
in eddies. Among these eddies the sycamore leaf 
danced and twirled, now shooting along the ground 
upon its edge, like a tin disc, now whisked up to 
the level of the first-storey windows. A nurse hold- 
ing up a three-year-old child behind the pane, called 
out, pointing after the leaf— 

“ Look—there goes Sir Dinar!” 

Now the legend of Sir Dinar is as old as the 
Round Table, though later touches, easily detected, 
have been added to it. And this is how they tell 
it— 


Sir Dinar was the first son and comeliest of King 
Geraint, who had left Arthur's Court for his own 
castle above Portscatho-in-Roseland and was buried, 
when his time came, over the Nare, in his golden 
boat with his silver oars beside him. To fill his siege 
at the Round Table he sent, in the lad’s sixteenth 
year, this Dinar; who in two years was made knight 
by King Arthur and in the third was turned an old 
man before he had achieved a single deed of note: 
as is to be shown. 

For on the fifth day after he was dubbed knight, 
upon the Feast of Pentecost, there began the great 
quest of the Sancgrael, which took Sir Lancelot 
from the Court, Sir Perceval, Sir Bors, Sir Gawaine, 
Sir Galahad, and the flower of Arthur's knights. 
And because, after their going, it was all sad cheer 
at Camelot, and heavy, empty days, Sir Dinar took 
two of his best friends aside, both young knights, 
Sir Galhaltin and Sir Ozanna le Coeur Lardi, and 





spoke to them of riding from the Court by stealth : 
“for,” he said, “we have many days before us, and 
no villainy upon our conscience, and besides are 
eager. Who knows, then, but we may achieve this 
adventure of the Sancgrael?” So they listened and 
imparted it to another, Sir Sentrail; and the four rode 
forth privily, one morning before the dawn, and set 
their faces northward. 

Now the day of their setting-out was that next 
after Christmas, and is the Feast of Stephen the 
Martyr. And as they rode through a thick wood, it 
came into Sir Dinar’s mind that upon this day it 
was right to kill any bird that flew, in remembrance 
that when Saint Stephen had all but escaped from 
the soldiers who guarded him, a small bird had sung 
in their ears and awakened them. By this, the sky 
was growing white with the morning, but nothing 
yet clear to the sight: and while they pressed for- 
ward under the naked boughs, their horses’ hoofs 
crackling the frozen undergrowth beneath them, Sir 
Dinar was aware of a bird’s wing ruffling ahead, and 
let fly a bolt without warning his companions why 
he did this: who had forgotten what morning it 
was, and drew rein in their astonishment. 

But pressing forward in a minute, they came upon 
a gerfalcon lying, with long lunes hanging about his 
feet and through his breast the hole that Sir Dinar'’s 
bolt had made. While they stooped over this bird 
the sun got up, and lifting their heads they saw a 
green glade before them, and in the midst of the 
glade three pavilions set, each of red sendal, that 
shone at the first touch of the morning. In the first 
pavilion slept seven knights, and in the second a 
score of damsels, but by the door of the third stood 
a lady, fair and tall, in a robe of samite, who, as they 
drew near to accost her, inquired of them— 

“Which of you four has slain my gerfalcon?” 

And when Sir Dinar confessed and began to make 
his excuse, “ Silly knight!” said she, “ who couldst 
not guess that my falcon, too, was abroad to avenge 
the blessed Stephen. Or dost think that it was a 
hawk, of all birds, that sang a sweet melody in the 
ears of his guards?” 

With that she laughed, as if pacified, and asked 
of their affairs; and being told that they rode in 
search of the Sancgrael, she laughed again, saying— 

“Silly knights all, that seek it before you be 
bearded! For three of you must faint and die on 
the quest, and you, sir,” turning to Sir Dinar, “ must 
many times long to die, yet never reach nearer by a 
foot.” 

“Let it be as God will,” answered Sir Dinar. 
“But hast thou any tidings, to guide us?” 

“T have heard,” said she, “ that it was seen latest 
in the land of Gore, beyond Trent water.” And with 
her white finger she pointed down a narrow glade 
that led to the north-west. So they thanked her 
and pricked on, none guessing that she herself was 
King Urience’ wife, of Gore, and none other than 
Queen Morgan le Fay, the famous enchantress, who 
for loss of her gerfalcon was lightly sending Sir 
Dinar to his ruin. 

So all that day they rode, two and two, in the 
strait alley that she had pointed out; and by her 
enchantments she made the winter trees to move 
with them, serried close on either hand, so that, 
though the four knights wist nothing of it, they 
advanced not a furlong for all their haste. But 
towards nightfall there appeared close ahead a blaze 
of windows lit and then a tall castle with dim towers 
soaring up and shaking to the din of minstrelsy. 
And finding a great company about the doors they 
lit down from their horses and stepped into the great 
hall, Sir Dinar leading them. For a while their eyes 
were dazed, seeing that sconces flared in every 

window and the place was full of knights and dam- 
sels brightly clad, and the floor shone. But while 
they were yet blinking, a band of maidens came and 
unbuckled their arms and cast a shining cloak upon 
each ; which was hardly done when a lady came 
towards them out of the throng, and though she was 
truly the Queen Morgan le Fay, they knew her not 
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at all, for by her necromancy she had altered her 
countenance. 

“Come, dance,” said she, “for in an instant the 
musicians will begin.” 

Now the other three knights tarried awhile, being 
weary, but Sir Dinar stepped forward and caught the 
hand of a damsel, and she, as she gave it, laughed in 
hiseyes. She was dressed all in scarlet, with scarlet 
shoes, and the hair lay on her shoulders like burnished 
gold. As Sir Dinar set his arm around her, with a 
crash the merry band began; and, floating out with 
him into the dance, her red shoes twinkling, and her 
tossed hair shaking spices under his nostrils, she leant 
back a little in his arms, and laughed again. 

It happened that Sir Galhaltin, leaning by the 
doorway, heard the laugh and saw her feet twinkle 
like blood-red moths, and he called to Sir Dinar. 
But Sir Dinar heard nothing, nor did any of the 
dancers turn their heads, though he called again, 
more loudly. Then Sir Sentrail and Sir Ozanna also 
began to call, fearing, they knew not what, for their 
comrade. But the guests still drifted by as they 
were ghosts, and Sir Dinar, with the red blood show- 
ing beneath the down on his cheeks, smiled and 
whirled with the woman upon his arm. 

By-and-by his breath came shortly and he would 
have rested ; but she denied him. 

“ For a moment,” he said, “ because I have ridden 
far to-day.” 

But she hung the more heavily upon his arm, and 
still the music went on. And now, gazing upon her, 
he was frightened; for it seemed she was growing 
older under his eyes, with deep lines sinking into her 
face, and the flesh of her neck and bosom shrivelling 
up, so that the skin hung loose and gathered in 
wrinkles. And now he heard the voices of his com- 
panions calling about the door, and would have cast 
off the sorceress and run to them. But when he 
tried his arm was welded around her waist, nor 
could he stay his feet. 

The three knights now, seeing the sweat upon his 
face and the looks he cast towards them, would have 
broken in and freed him: but they, too, were by en- 
chantment held there in the doorway. So, with their 
eyes starting, they must needs stay there and watch 
it all; and while they stood the boards became as 
molten brass under Sir Dinar’s feet, and the hag 
slowly withered in his embrace: and still the music 
played, and the other dancers cast him never a look 
as he whirled round and round again. But at length, 
with never a‘stay in the music, his partner's feet 
trailed heavily, and, bending forward, she shook her 
white locks clear of her gaunt eyes, and laughed a 
third time, bringing her lips close to his. And the 
poison of death was in her lips as she kissed him 
upon the mouth. With that kiss there was a 
crash, the lights went out, and the music died 
away in a wail: and the three knights by the door 
were caught away suddenly and stunned by a great 
wind. 


Awaking, they found themselves lying in the 
glade where they had come upon the three red 
pavilions. Their horses were cropping at the turf, 
beside them, and Sir Dinar’s horse stood in sight, 
a little way off. But Sir Dinar himself was deep 
in the forest, twirling and spinning among the 
rotten leaves, and on his arm hung a corrupting 
corpse. For a whole day they sought him and 
found him not (for he heard nothing of their shouts), 
and towards evening mounted and rode forward 
after the Sancgrael; on which quest they died, all 
three, each in his turn. 

But Sir Dinar remained, and twirled and skipped 
till the body he held was a skeleton; and still he 
twirled, till it dropped away piece-meal; and yet 
again, till it was but a stain of dust on his ragged 
sleeve. But before this his hair was white and his 
face wizened with age. 

But on a day a knight in white armour came 
riding through the forest, leaning somewhat heavily 
on his saddle-bow as he rode: and was aware of an 





old decrepit man that ran towards him, jigging and 
capering as if for gladness, yet caught him by the 
stirrup and looked up with rheumy tears in his 
eyes. 

“In God’s name, who art thou?” asked the 
knight. He, too, was past his youth; but his 
face shone with a marvellous strange glory. 

“Tam young Sir Dinar, that was made a knight 
of the Round Table but five days before Pentecost. 
And I know thee. Thou art Sir Galahad, who 
shouldst win the Sancgrael: therefore by Christ’s 
power rid me of this enchantment.” 

“T have not won it yet,” Sir Galahad answered, 
sighing. “ Yet, poor comrade, I may do something 
for thee, though I cannot stay thy dancing.” 

So he stretched out his hand and touched Sir 
Dinar: and by his touch Sir Dinar became a 
withered leaf of the wood. And when mothers see 
him dancing before the wind they tell this story of 
him to their children. Q. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





CAMBRIDGE AND MILTON. 


DEAR Srr,—I have read A. T. Q.C.’s brilliant view of the so- 
called Cambridge poets, but I must deprive him of an antithesis, 
Oxford doubtless expelled Shelley, but Cambridge never whipped 
Milton. This calumny is due to Dr. Johnson, an Oxford man, 
and has no other authority except a remark added in a different 
hand to Aubrey’s “ Life of Milton,” which is veryineorreet. But 
surely Milton’s own lines— 

* Nec duri libet usque minas preferre magistri 


Ceteraque ingenio non subeanda meo ’’— 


do not necessarily suggest this, though I know not what Oxford 
scholars may make of them. Cambridge is content to be less 
brilliant than her rival from an unfortunate and long-exploded 
prejudice in favour of these “ shadows” usually known as facts. 
—Yours faithfully, V. H. RENDALL, 
December 10th, 1891. Trinity College, Cambridge. 








A LITERARY CAUSERILE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 

Friday, December 18th, 1891. 
N Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s new “ Aldine’ 
edition of classical works of fiction, Dr. Scott’s 
translation of the “ Arabian Nights” has been fol- 
lowed by Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” and we 
are promised “ Don Quixote” and “ Gulliver's 
Travels.” It is to be allowed that Mr. Stanley L. 
Wood's illustrations do not become the “ Journey” 
as they became the Arabian book; but the rich 
paper and the excellent type of the Chiswick Press 
are consolations, and altogether is a beautiful little 
volume—certainly a joy to one whose “ Tauchnitz” 
copy has been frayed into three pieces by the knap- 
sack. It might have been thinner. To be frank, 
the omission of Mr. Wood's pictures would have left 
room for more tobacco in the sack. But one cannot 
have everything; and upon reflection it occurs to 
me that part of my quarrel with Mr. Wood comes of 
this—that certain Frenchmen have been before him 
and have illustrated the “Sentimental Journey” to 
perfection: whereas with regard to the “ Arabian 
Nights” I had no prepossessions, except that my 
Camaralzaman and King Bedir must be those of the 
old clumsy Dalziel edition. Besides, what does it 
matter who draws the Fairy Peri-Banou when we 
have long ago clothed her, once and for all, in those 
bright clouds which, according to Wordsworth, we 

trailed after us into the nursery ? 








But that the French have illustrated the “Senti- 
mental Journey ” with such careful zeal, suggests the 
question, Why do the French prize this book more 
than we? For that they do so is a fact as patent as 
that—to English notions—they pay scant honour to 
“Gil Blas.” And the question has hardly been 
asked before it suggests another, possibly more im- 
portant, Why are we afraid of admiring Sterne? 
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I am almost afraid to give the answer; but there 
is no doubt about it. The answer is—Thackeray. 
There is a story, unctuously told by all who write 
scraps of Thackeray's biography, that a youth once 
ventured to speak in disparagement of Scott in his 
presence, and that the great man cut him short with 
this solemn saying—*“ You and I, sir, should lift our 
hats at the mention of that great name”—or words 
to that result. It is very, very pretty. And Mr. 
Buchanan, we know (for himself has said it), lifts his 
hat to the Magdalen. But one is inclined to wonder 
how often Mr. Thackeray lifted his hat when he set 
out to write those famous Lectures on the English 
Humorists. Did he lift his hat when vilipending 
Swift, for instance, or Congreve, or Steele, or 
Fielding, or poor Laurence Sterne ? 


An evil fate threatens all who utter a word 
against the great Thackeray fetish in these days. 
But I beg to assert, nevertheless, that a meaner and 
more spiteful series of papers than those famous 
Lectures has seldom, if ever, been penned: and that 
the man who stood up to utter them must not only 
have been a Philistine to the core, but a Philistine— 
a Goliath of Gath if you will—stuffed with envy and 
all uncharitableness. He stood up before a polite 
audience to inform it concerning the great men 
whom he followed. Concerning their work? No. 
Concerning their genius? No. Concerning the good 
they had done to mankind? Nota bit of it. Con- 
cerning their lives, ladies and gentlemen; and 
whether those lives were pure and respectable and 
free from scandal and such as men ought to have led 
whose works you would like your sons and daughters 
to handle. It is really pretty to recall that anecdote 
about lifting the hat when you imagine the tall and 
commanding Thackeray standing up as a volunteer 
* bobby "—a bobby des maurs—determined to warn 
his polite audience what sort of men these were 
whose books they had hitherto read unsuspectingly : 
just as it is pretty to remember some remarks of Sir 
Edward Clarke’s—save the mark!—upon M. Zola, 
when one reviews Sir Edward Clarke's conduct of 
the Russell case. 


And even so—even though the lives and actions 
of men who lived too early to know Victorian 
decency must be held up to shock a ‘Philistine 
crowd, yet it had been but common generosity to 
tell the whole truth. Then the story of Harry 
Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon might have touched 
the heart to sympathy even for the low comedian 
whom Thackeray presented; and Sterne’s latest 
letters might at least, by their tender  solici- 
tude, have infused so much pity into the polite 
audience that they, like his own Recording Angel, 
had blotted out his faults with a tear. But that 
was not Thackeray's way. By judicious selection, 
by innuendo, here a pitying aposiopesis, there an 
indignant outburst against those who commit social 
sin, he condemns them, one after another. Swift 
was a toady at heart, and ill-used Stella for the 
sake of that hussy Vanessa. Congreve had capti- 
vating manners—of course he had, the sly dog! 
and we all know what that meant in those days. 
Dick Steele drank, and failed to pay his creditors. 
Sterne—now, really, I know what Club life is, 
ladies and gentlemen, and I might tell you a thing 
or two, if I would; but really, speaking as a gentle- 
man before a mixed audience, I warn you against 
Sterne. . 


I do not say that Thackeray set forth with 
deliberate malice to defame these men. I merely 
say that these things interested him, and he treated 
them with gusto, just as he treats with gusto that 
horrible scene between Mrs. Mackenzie and Colonel 
Newcome. And of course poor Sterne was the 
easiest victim. Very little, to be sure, has been 
proved against him; but then, the fellow was so 








full of his confounded sentiments. And by an easy 
extension of Sir Peter Teazle’s phrase, you damn all 
sentiment, and lo! the fellow is no more than a 
smirking, snivelling jester, whose antics you can 
expose till the British Public, that had foolishly 
laughed and wept as he moved them, turned from 
him, loathing him as a swindler. And Society is 
grateful to its bobby and admires the portrait of 
Barnes Newcome as one drawn without sentiment— 
as indeed it is. 


Now in this matter of sentiment I confess myself 
fairly bothered, just now. I know that it beat the 
Spanish Armada and put down the Slave Trade and 
reformed our prisons, and led our Light Brigade 
between the Causeway and Fedioukine Heights. I 
understand, too, that it “ bleats” and is something 
to be ashamed of. Well, we will grant that Sterne 
should be ashamed of it; that it is downright dis- 
reputable to keep your tears and laughter so instant 
to the world's call. Moreover we will grant that 
Sterne is on occasion very lewd indeed to our notions, 
and seems to take quite a pleasure in being lewd. 
And with all this I assert that Sterne could no more 
have written out that scene between Mrs. Mackenzie 
and Colonel Newcome than he could have flown in 
air. Why? Because he had much imagination; and 
because a man who wrote out that scene must have 
had a cruel lack of imagination. I assert, further, 
that Thackeray could no more have sounded the 
deep humanity of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
than he coull have flown in air. Why? Simply 
because he had not the heart. The nice feelings 
carried him as deep as Colonel Newcome, they could 
not reach to the elemental simplicity of Captain 
Shandy. How much is said of Captain Shandy in 
the famous Lecture? 


But, we must repeat to ourselves, it was not 
Thackeray's business to talk of Captain Shandy, but 
of the man Sterne, to whom his audience were to 
feel themselves superior as members of society. 
Was not this a worthy task for a man of letters who 
was also a man of genius? Icame across some ex- 
amination papers the other day, which were headed 
“English Literature.” The author of them set out 
half-a-dozen sentences culled from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, and invited candidates (who, 
it was stipulated, must be under the age of sixteen) 
to “ correct the English of these sentences.” It was 
desperately foolish; but, after all, the examiner 
merely desired that his boys should amend Shake- 
speare’s English. He did not err with Thackeray, 
and ask them to correct Shakespeare's morals. 





With all deference to the worshippers of a great 
man, this may be submitted—that it is not fair or 
decent criticism to take an author's private life, 
pick it to pieces, hold up the shreds and say, “ You 
see what this fellow really was. Can you hereafter 
believe that the nobility apparent in his writings is 
anything better thanasham?” To do this, even if 
you do it conscientiously, is to invert the true critic's 
method. By means of this inversion it was a simple 
job for Thackeray to wreck Sterne’s famous journey 
at the outset. He is scarce arrived at Calais and in 
conversation with the Monk before you are warned 
how you listen to the impostor. “Watch now,” says 
the critic, “ he'll be at his tricks in a moment. Hey, 
paillasse! There!—didn’t I tell you so?” And yet 
I am as sure that Sterne’s opening pages are full of 
sincere nobility of heart, as I am that if Jonathan 
Swift had entered the room while the lecture upon 
him was going forward, he would have eaten the big 
Philistine, white waistcoat and all. 


The French, who are not awed by lecturers in 
white waistcoats and who understand the methods 
of criticism, cherish this English book and believe in 
the genius which created it. But the British public 
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reads it by stealth and the British critic has spoken 
apologetically of Sterne since Thackeray told it in 
Gath that Sterne was a bad man, and the daughters 
of the Philistines vicariously triumphed. 








REVIEWS. 


—_—+o2—_—_ 


CHRISTMAS LITERATURE, 





STORY - BOOKS. 


HERE is so much literature of this kind to over- 

take, that the prologue must be brief—as brief, 
if possible, as the Shakespearian prologue to an egg 
and butter. 

Sometimes the critic reads his Christmas fiction. 
Then there is a dealing ont of justice! He may have 
been in a Christmas mood when he began; by the 
time he has finished he is as crusty as if it were the 
middle of Lent: asangry asa hungry man. Although 
in such circumstances it may be highly righteous to 
be indignant, and to give vent to one’s indignation, 
for our part, relying on the liconce of the season, we 
mean, as pleasantly as possible, to summon the 
Christmas story-tellers before the Lord of Misrule, 
and take his mind upon their misdeeds. 

Critic: My lord, I have to bring before the bar 
of your august court four kinds of Christmas books. 
And first I wish to present to you the books of 
adventure. Here is one by a writer called Jules 
Verne. He has written the history of an honest 
showman, one “C&SAR CASCABEL,” and Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. publish it. 

L. of M.: Why, this is no fault! Had he written 
of a dishonest showman he would have pleased me 
less. It is a topsy-turvy world, ‘such as I love, where 
showmen turn honest. 

Critic: But Jules Verne’s showman is not honest. 

L. of M.: How! Honest and not honest ? 

Critic: Even so. He calls CSsar an honest show- 
man, and in the same breath tells of the forty-pound 
weight with which he performed, and which only 
weighed fifteen. 

L. of M.: That is grave. Yet, as it is the trade of 
a showman to make things appear what they are 
not, he may be said to be honest_in his showmanship. 
What are the fortunes of this Cascabel ? 

Critic: Having extracted two thousand dollars 
by his talents from the generosity of the American 
public, he determines to return to France. But his 
money is all stolen immediately after he had secured 
it in a new strong-box, fire-proof but not thief- 
proof. What does he do? Swears volubly; and, 
having made up his mind to return to France, sets 
off from Sacramento, in California, with his wife 
and his three children, and one Clou, a Yankee 
acrobat, by way of Alaska, Behring Strait, the 
Liakhov Islands, and the Ural Mountains. 

L. of M.: A route worthy of a child of Misrule! 
What fault have you to find with this? 

Critic : The informatory intention is too evident ; 
wolves are called carnivora. Hatred of England and 
love of Russia are inculcated on Young France in a 
very partisan spirit. The dialogue is wearisome, the 
characters are marionettes, and the narrative sadly 
lacks the old verve. 

L. of M.: Well, that is sad. What is the next 
book you have? 

Critic: “A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
EARTH,” published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 

L. of M.: Why, also by Jules Verne! I've read 
it; it must be anewedition. When I think of those 
three pleasant fellows who went down into Mount 
Sneffels in Iceland and came out of the earth in the 
most stupendous manner on the summit of Stromboli, 
I can forgive Jules for being dull now and again. 
Pass on to another culprit. Is Mr. R. M. Ballantyne 
on the list this Christmas ? 

Critic: Yes; Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. publish 





two books by him, “THe BUFFALO RUNNERS: A 
TALE OF THE Rep River PULaINs,” and “THE 
CoxswWaAtn'’s Bripe,” a volume containing three 
stories. I have a very serious fault to find with 
“The Buffalo Runners.” Nearly all the incidents in 
it, the author says, are either facts or founded on 
fact. Now, that is a very ancient trick. 

L. of M.: Do you doubt the truth of Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s statement ? 

Critic: Not for one moment, my lord; but I 
object to the unfair advantage which is taken of 
ingenuous minds. The story itself should convince 
the reader of its truth, without the aid of an 
admonitory preface. Then I think Mr. Ballantyne’s 
wit is of a very ghastly order. Archie wiped “his 
mouth with a sigh of contentment (he had nothing 
else to wipe it with!)” is even worse than to say that 
an old Scotchwoman was shaken up “like an addled 
egg” by a hard ride on horseback. “Iss” for “* is,” 
and the unflagging use of “ whatever” are the only 
things which distinguish Mr. Ballantyne’s Scotch 
Highlanders from his Scotch Lowlanders, and bad 
grammar is the chief characteristic of his half-breeds 
and Indians. There is much bustle, much improvised 
cookery, much sentiment, and much moralising on 
the part of old and young. I admit a kind of 
vigour, many graphic touches of description, a 
buffalo hunt, and a midnight chase, but never any 
uneasiness as to the ultimate fate of the prigs, grown- 
up and younger, in whom Mr. Ballantyne tries to 
interest us. 

L. of M.: You would say that the book is rather 
puerile? 

Critic: Yes, my lord; I think that might be a fair 
description of it. 

L. of M.: Then, perpend, Mr. Critic. Are you 
aware that there are a great many puerile boys in 
the world, and a great many prigs in their teens 
and out of them, who delight in bad puns, al fresco 
cookery, and such simple methods of indicating char- 
acter and nationality as you have mentioned? If I 
weren't sure of it from my own experience, I could 
find a convincing reason in the fact that Mr. Ballan- 
tyne knows his business better than either you or I. 
It is not, certainly, the highest type of boy that 
delights in his books, but he is widely read by 
youngsters who will hardly read anybody else; and 
however unrighteous the law of supply and demand 
may be, it governs the book-trade. Via, goodman 
Critic! Say something better about Mr. Ballantyne’s 
other book. 

Critic: My lord, I am surprised at you; you are 
talking the sheerest common-sense, which is very un- 
becoming—with submission—in the Lord of Misrule. 

L. of M.: Could anything be more in keeping with 
my character than to talk common-sense—to do ex- 
actly what Iam supposed not to do? But there is 
no time for such passages as these, if you are to get 
through that pile of books. Be brief. The dragon 
swinges his tail, the hobby-horse shakes his trap- 
pings, and we ourselves begin to be impatient. 
Enough of Mr. Ballantyne. Come to Mr. Henty. 

Critic: “ Hetp Fast ror ENGLAND,” published 
by Messrs. Blackie & Son, is by him. It is the 
twenty-third of Mr. Henty's historical tales, and 
deals with the siege of Gibraltar. Mr. Henty takes 
himself for granted without any reserve. He has 
been dubbed “The Boys’ Own Author,” and the 
gravity with which he acts up to the character is in- 
imitable. I should imagine that his “dear lads” 
stick their tongues into their cheeks over his solemn 
addresses. The school-life at the beginning of this 
story is marked by the usual house-tutor baiting ; 
and none of the boys ever tell lies to Tulloch. Mr. 
Henty indulges in plenty of the school-boy as an 
amateur Providence; and the hero, Bob Repton, is 
appointed to the command of a prize without any 
unnecessary delay. There is an abundance of inci- 
dent, and Mr. Medlin is a capital character-sketch in 
the manner of Dickens without being at all imitative. 
The history of the great siege is, of course, full and 
accurate. 
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L. of M.: And the story is written in a bold, 
straightforward style. Boys, let me tell you, like to 
be patronised ; they want to believe in the immense 
superiority of their entertainer. Mr. Henty knows 
his business, and I haven't the least doubt his 
“MAORI AND SETTLER: A STORY OF THE NEW ZEA- 
LAND WAR,” is also well suited to his special 
audience. “ All boys are prigs:” you will find that 
is the first axiom with a writer of popular boys’ 
stories—I mean the writer whose work is an industry 
and not an art. There is your soft prig, and your 
hard prig; the muff, and the brick. Both species 
reed Mr. Henty and Mr. Ballantyne; but the muff 
prefers the latter. Proceed. 

Critic: Here is a book, “THE ‘JoLLyY RoGEr,’” 
by a man of great versatility and considerable 
power, Mr. Hume Nisbet. The publishers are 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. It narrates the ad- 
ventures of one Humphrey Bolin, with his son, 
young Humphrey, who fell amongst pirates, and 
sailed to the Island of Laverna. There is an evil 
witch, Penelope Ancrum, whose influence is the 
cause of strange and mystic phenomena; she has 
even power over a certain William Shakespeare—for 
the story is of Jacobean England, and of the seas, 
and of the Spanish Main. Master Humphrey kept a 
journal, because Master Shakespeare told him to 
take notes as he went along; and this journal is the 
principal part of the book. How Penelope, the 
Witch of Canterbury, turns into the young and 
lovely Quassata, and how King Death, the chief of 
the pirates, makes young Humphrey the Prince of 
Panama, and what else happens before the home- 
coming, and the joyful meeting in Shakespeare's 
house, is well told and well worth reading. 

L. of M.: Now I like you; you speak without 
carping. But what does this Mr. Nisbet make of 
Shakespeare ? 

Critic: Why, to confess the truth, he makes of 
him a sort of Mr. Henty, or Mr. Ballantyne, advising 
young men to improve their minds, and talking 
of making plays as they might talk of making 
stories. 

L.of M.: That is unpardonable. He should not 
have atttempted Shakespeare. 

Critic: No, my lord. But what could you ex- 
pect of one who illustrated a book of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's ? 

L. of M.: Nay, then, if Mr. Nisbet did that, I for- 
give him all. That Robert Buchanan is a man after 
my own heart; he is the most unruly poet since rare 
old Ben. I pardon Mr. Nisbet. Proceed. What is 
that book you are putting aside ? 

Critic: This? Oh! “Kina SoLomon’s Mines.” I 
purpose to bring before you new books only. 

L. of M.: 1 think you'll find that book will be 
new for a long while yet. It is the best of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s stories: the first part of it, ending 
with that terrible figure in the ice cave, is matchless 
of its kind. 

Critic : Nor is the kind altogether bad, my lord. 
Romances of contemporary antiquity—I take the 
phrase from the title-page of one of them, the 
“ AzTEC TREASURE-Hovuse,” by Mr. Thomas A. Jan- 
vier—have great attraction when our mood is one 
of disgust with every-day life. When one is tired 
of the daily necessity of putting on and off one’s 
clothes, for example, it is better to read “THE 
SECRET OF THE MAGICIAN; OR, THE MYSTERY OF 
ECBATANA,” a story of the Guebres of Persia ; or Mr. 
J. Evelyn's “ INCA QUEEN; or, Lost In Peru "—both 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.—than to 
hang oneself in one’s braces, like Jacques Bon- 
homme’s typical Englishman. 

L. of M.: Now, that is a remark that I should 
have made. But we must hurry. Are all these 
books of adventure illustrated ? 

Critic ; Certainly; many of them profusely, by 
Messrs. Gordon Browne, Lancelot Speed, and others. 
Messrs. Hume Nisbet and R. M. Ballantyne illustrate 
their books themselves ; the former has even claims 
to be called an artist. 





L. of M.: Good. Now for your second description 
of Christmas book. 

Critic : It is the story of home or school life, my 
lord ; and it includes fiction more especially intended 
for girls. 

L. of M.: Girls, as far as my experience goes, 
prefer boys’ books. But I shall not open my lips 
again till we come to the third kind of story. Be 
concise. But there, again, you are setting aside 
some books. What are they? 

Critic : Books of former years, since you will not 
let me call them old. Here, for example, are “ THE 
BLACK ARROW” and “THE SPLENDID SPUR,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

L. of M.: Ah! but these are books; the product 
of art, not of industry. 

Critic: “LILIAN AND LILI,” by the author of 
“ Mademoiselle Mori,” is a very pleasant book. Lili, 
the French cousin of Lilian, is a charming study. 
The contrast between her and her Yorkshire sur- 
roundings gives ample scope for the author's quiet 
humour. Lili’s inability to occupy her leisure, and 
the assommante nature of English country life make 
her so dull and miserable, that she gives up her 
prospects as heiress of her wealthy cousin, and re- 
turns to France to marry a widower and take charge 
of a pension. The story gives delight because it was 
written with delight. It belongs to Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co.'s “Tip-CaAT SERIES,” and will be best 
appreciated by well-grown girls. “ UNCLE,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dean & Son, is a translation of 
Jean de la Bréte’s “ Mon Oncle et Mon Curé,” by Mr. 
John Berwick. Reine, the winsome heroine, learns 
how to love from reading Scott’s novels, which she 
gets at by breaking a pane in the window of the 
Curé's library. The Curé is charming, and preaches 
“with an air of rejoicing upon the iniquity of man.” 
The wit and humour are exquisite. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
“THe Rep GRANGE,” published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co., is not quite equal to that writer's best work. 
There is too much nursery talk about naughti- 
ness and obedience; and the advisability of being 
of a good family, and of having plenty of money, is 
a lesson little girls seldom require to be taught. The 
heroine is a girl-prig of the first water, and the hero 
is a wonderful boy of fourteen who pulls off his 
little tweed-cap to girls of eight, and blushes 
when he contradicts them abruptly. Mr. G. Man- 
ville Fenn’s “Burr Junior,” published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., the story of a _ boy's 
struggles and studies in Old Brown's school, is clever 
in places, and contains some stirring incidents, 
notably a capital fight; but there is far too much 
talk about nothing in it. Mercer's sense of the 
rumness of things in general is a good foil to the 
hero’s morbid morality. “CHILDREN I HAVE KNown; 
AND, GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER,” published by Messrs. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., is written by Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett in a gossipy style for “grown-ups.” Its 
main fault is that the children are all too wonderful. 
I must not omit to mention a book by an old favourite, 
Miss Sarah Tytler’s “Girt NEIGHBOURS; OR, THE OLD 
FASHION AND THE NEW.” 

L. of M.: That completes your second list. I see 
you have taken the cue from me, and are less severe 
in your strictures. 

Critic: A little, perhaps. In any case, one’s 
standard varies somewhat when it is a question 
of overhauling two dozen books. Fairy tales make 
my third list, and I have a very charming selection. 
The Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s “LAST oF THE GIANT- 
KILLERS; OR, THE EXPLoits oF Sir JACK oF DANBY 
DaLe,” published by Messrs. Macmillan, bids fair, I 
think, to become a standard book. Legends of 
King Arthur, of the laidly worm, and of the wild 
hunter, are more readily accepted and accredited 
in Danby than the former prevalence and sway 
of the wolf in the forest fastnesses. A believing 
audience has enabled Mr. Atkinson to tell these 
stories in a most persuasive manner. They are 
written exactly as he is in the habit of repeating 
them, and have all the freshness, vigour, and 
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unconventionality of a tale that is told. In “THE 
GREAT SHOW IN Kopor-LAND,” published by Messrs. 
Osgood, Mellvaine & Co., Mr. F. R. Stockton 
writes a purely fantastic story of the two king- 
doms of Tanobar and Nustyria, containing many 
marvels. There are a number of highly comical 
illustrations. The cup-of-tea plant is good, and so is 
Gromline’s Cosmic Bean, which would have rendered 
all labour unnecessary. Laughter simmers in the 
reader all through the book, and fairly boils over 
when he comes to the barebacked griffin and the 
spelling-bee. Messrs. George Bell & Sons publish 
“SELECTIONS FROM ANDERSEN'S Fairy TALES,” 
translated from the Danish in a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic manner by Miss Caroline Peachy. The old- 
fashioned wood-cuts from the original illustrations 
by B. Pedersen and E. H. Wehnert are very quaint. 

L. of M.: I reserve my remarks. Come to your 
fourth list. 

Critic: It consists of only two volumes, selected 
from the large class of books professedly instructive, 
but presenting the information in an agreeable form. 
Of these gilded pills I certainly prefer Mr. Phil 
Robinson’s “Noau’s ARK; OR, MORNINGS IN THE 
Zoo,” published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., a 
genial and clever “contribution to the study of 
unnatural history;" and Mr. Henry Frith’s “ Bio- 
GRAPHY OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE,” published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., which gives in a spirited 
manner an insight into the working and use of 
locomotives, as well as a glimpse from the engine 
itself of the daily duty of the engine-drivers. With 
this I conclude, repeating internally Sheridan's 
pointed grace after finishing his play. 

L. of M.: Well, Mr. Critic, I have two remarks to 
make in my common-sense way. 

Critic : Commonplace way ? 

L. of M.: Common-sense way, sir. The first is, 
that this kind of literature seems to be flourishing, 
the present crop surpassing in quantity that of any 
past year, and equalling the average in quality. 
The second is that, however inferior much of it may 
be, it is ill-done to sneer at it, because in doing so 
you are sneering at a crowd of harmless human 
beings—the readers—who can find no literary enjoy- 
ment in anything else. 


GIFT-BOOKS, MORE OR LESS ARTISTIC. 


Artistic gift-books for the Christmas season are an 
important speciality with Messrs. Cassell & Co. This 
year they have published two most attractive books 
—of exceptional quality, even for them. “QUEEN 
SUMMER; OR, THE TOURNEY OF THE LILY AND THE 
Roses,” penned and portrayed by Mr. Walter Crane, 
and “HENRIETTE RONNER: THE PAINTER OF CAT 
LIFE AND CAT CHARACTER,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
have the rare distinction of being thoroughly 
popular, and yet of very high merit as works of art. 
In the former Mr. Walter Crane’s deft pencil has 
excelled itself. He revels in his own skill; and the 
spectator rejoices in a sense of the ease with which 
the artist's free hand has filled the page with lovely 
forms and faces, with masses of foliage, stretches of 
sea and heights of sky, gardens and garlands, maidens 
with burnished hair, gentle knights armed cap-d-pie, 
zephyrs with silver serpent horns, and enchanting 
details heaped up and running over. Careless, some 
of it, perhaps? No; it is the freedom and ease of an 
original designer, who is a master of line-drawing. 
The colour, on a not obtrusively subdued scheme, is 
as pleasant as an English meadow on a day in June. 

Messrs. Goupil & Co.’s photogravure of Madame 
Ronner, with its powerful, humorous, but wholly 
feminine face, the carelessly arranged white hair, 
and the dress of some dark fabric, is almost worth 
the price of the book in which it appears. There is 
suffering in the face as well as humour; the patient 
and heroic life which Mr. Spielmann tells us some- 
thing of, is written between the eyebrows. Madame 
Ronner has produced a cat-world as impressive as 





the cattle-world of Potter, in some respects as 
beautiful and touching as the stag and dog-worlds 
of Landseer. For beauty and grace, for playful- 
ness and cunning, the race Madame Ronner has 
peopled her world with excel any other of the lower 
animals with which we in this part of the world 
are familiar. This we all know; it remained for 
Madame Ronner to show us the _ intellectual 
ability, the defined and irrepressible moral quali- 
ties, the calm and unalterable independence, and 
the dignified tolerance of the universe which 
characterise the cat. With these latter qualities the 
tender-hearted among cat-lovers, including several 
distinguished authors, have long been acquainted, 
but Madame Henriette Ronner is the first to give 
them artistic presentation. In the thirteen beautiful 
plates and the numerous woodcuts which illustrate 
this volume, playful or sedate, in motherly anxiety 
or complacency, exploring a banjo, or thrilled with 
mystery and shuddering attraction by the sound of 
a fiddle-string, turbulent, indifferent, covetous, or 
inquisitive, cat and kitten are always graceful, in- 
telligent, self-respecting, the physical, moral, and 
intellectual aristocrats among domestic animals. 
Mr. Spielmann’s account of Madame Ronner, his 
analysis of her art and of the pictures reproduced, 
and his history of the cat in art and literature, add 
to the entertainment and the real value of the book. 
All cat-lovers will want to possess it, and cat-haters 
had better not look at it if they wish to retain their 
idiosyncrasy. 

The difficulty of choosing a gift-book, especially 
an art gift-book, can easily be overcome ; for the 
volumes for 1891 of “THE ART JOURNAL” (Virtue) 
and “THE MAGAZINE OF ART” (Cassell) contain a 
sufficient variety of the best art to suit all tastes. 
Seven admirable etchings and four photogravures 
of works by the most eminent artists make up the 
twelve full-page illustrations for the months of the 
year in“ THe ArT JOURNAL.” This periodical con- 
tains many popular features. “Artists in their 
Studios,” by Mr. Raven Hill, is an interesting re- 
cord of visits paid during the year to fifteen 
representative English painters, who are sketched 
at work upon their exhibition canvases, the 
pictures themselves being sometimes reproduced. 
The series of “Biographies of Artists” contains 
lives of Sir James D. Linton, Fritz August von 
Kaulbach, Sefor Pradilla, Kaemmerer,:and Mr. 
J. M. Strudwick, with portraits and characteristic 
specimens of their work. Other popular illustrated 
series are the “ Chiefs of our National Museums” and 
“The Clyde and the Western Highlands.” There 
are twelve important papers on “ The Progress of the 
Industrial Arts,” and ample notices of the various 
art exhibitions, English and foreign. To one other 
delightful series we must specially refer. “The 
Pilgrims’ Way” is a description by Miss Julia 
Cartwright of the old road from Winchester to Can- 
terbury. The days of pilgrimages are over, but still 
some part of the route which travellers to the shrine 
of Thomas a Becket took can be traced, and the road 
over the Surrey hills, and through Surrey’s parks, by 
many a quiet Kentish homestead, and along lonely 
hillsides overlooking the blue Weald, is still called 
“The Pilgrims’ Way.” Forty-six charming drawings 
by Mr. A. Quinton, of old churches, rustic bridges, 
deep-thatched cottages, castles, towers, cathedrals, 
illustrate Miss Cartwright’s pilgrimage. 

The twelve plates in the “ MAGAZINE oF ART” 
are by English and foreign artists of the highest 
rank. Two illustrated articles — “The Portraits 
of John Ruskin,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, and 
“The Portraits of Thackeray,” by Mr. F. G. Kit- 
ton, with biographical notes, are of exceptional 
interest. The former contains six portraits of 


Ruskin, ranging from infancy to his sixty-fifth year, 
by James Northcote, Mr. George Richmond, and 
others; and the latter eight portraits of Thackeray, 
from the bust moulded in 1822 by J. Devile to 
the latest bust by Mr. N. Burnand. Of the artists 
whose works are illustrated foremost places must 
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be given to Lucas D'Heere the sixteenth-century 
painter and poet of Ghent, who came to England and 
made portraits of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth ; 
to a charming article on “Constable’s Country,” 
by Mr. C. L. Burns; to a study of Hokusai, in 
three parts, by Mr. S. Bing; and to the article on 
Fernand Khnopff, the young Flemish painter whose 
picture, “The Meeting of Animalism and an Angel” 
haunts whoever sees it. There is a capital article 
on “The Illustrating of Books.” The exhibitions 
of the year are well represented. Mr. J. L. 
Propert’s “Study of English Miniature Art,” 
in five papers, with thirty-seven illustrations of 
miniatures of notable people, from Bianca Capella 
to Lady Hamilton, from Holbein and Antonio More 
to Angelica Kaufmann and Andrew Robertson, is a 
treasure in itself. Extraordinary variety marks the 
Magazine of Art; it is further distinguished by 
the prominence given to foreign artists and their 
work. 

“THe ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” (Mac- 
millan) for 1891 makes a very excellent gift-book. 
Although the scene of the serial story, “ The Witch 
of Prague,” by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, is laid in a 
foreign country, and although there are illustrated 
articles on New Guinea, South Africa, Turkey, and 
Japan, this magazine seems to make a point of 
meriting its name, and tries to be as English as 
possible. Articles on “ The River Cherwell,” by Mr. 
William Wing, illustrated by Mr. J. Deane Simmons ; 
on “ Chiswick, Past and Present,” by Mr. C. J. Hamil- 
ton, illustrated by Mrs. L. Jopling-Rowe ; “Cookham, 
and Round About It;” “ Recollections of Cricket ;” 
“Edinburgh;” “The Inns and Taverns of Old 
London "—only a selection from many similar sub- 
jects—show how the home element predominates. 
The value of these illustrations of English town 
and country is very great, and will go on in- 
creasing with the operation of time and change. 
Various phases of the life of the time are 
exhibited in the Rev. S. Singer's “ Russo-Jewish 
Immigrant,” with illustrations by Miss Ellen Ger- 
trude Cohen; and in “ The New Trade Union Move- 
ment,” by Mr. Urqubart A. Forbes, with engravings 
of those terrible fellows, John Burns, Tom Mann, 
Ben Tillett, and other agitators. Poetry is supplied 
by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. L. Morris, and Miss Violet 
Fane. The young folks are not forgotten. “The 
Frogmousiad,” by the Rev. Dr. H. Kynaston, with 
illustrations by Mr. Louis Wain, will amuse children, 
old and young; and “Children’s Happy Evenings,” 
by Mrs. Jeune, combines entertainment with in- 
struction. The full-page engravings are of pictures 
of high quality, such as Bellini’s “ Loredano,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “Two Gentlemen,” and Sir John 
Millais’ “ Mrs. Jopling-Rowe.” Literary criticism is 
conspicuously meagre ; and that is no defect. 

There is a distinctly Scotch flavour about “ Goop 
Worps” (Isbister), with its genial Scotch editor, 
Dr. Donald McLeod, and its two Scotch stories, “ The 
Marriage of Elinor,” by Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie's “ Little Minister.” Among the biographical 
and historical papers we have Professor Nichol's 
study of Dr. James Brown, and Mr. Andrew Lang's 
popular paper on Homer. The scientific and 
literary matter contains many interesting contribu- 
tions. Travel and descriptive papers go far afield— 
into Algiers and the Faroes; but the preferred 
subjects in this department are Scotch. Social, 
philanthropical, and religious papers are contributed 
by popular writers. ‘Among the artists whose 
works are reproduced are Josef Israels, C. Whymper, 
F. G. Kitton, Harry Furniss, and Linley Sambourne. 
Given the right recipient, there could be no better 
gift-book than “Goop Worps”—a truism which 
applies with equal force to the year’s volumes of 
“THE QUIVER” and the “FAMILY MAGAZINE” 
(Cassell), and “THe SUNDAY MAGAZINE” (Isbister). 
The amount of admirable literature, well-digested 
information, exquisite art, and good music, con- 
tained in these cheap, but in every way well- 
furnished, magazines is really amazing. 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE ErontTeentH Century. Chapters 
in the Social History of the Times. By William Connor Sydney. 
Two vols, London: Ward & Downey, 1891. 

In attempting to describe England and the English 

in the eighteenth century Mr. W. C. Sydney has 

undertaken a task beyond his knowledge and his 

strength. To it he must have brought but an im- 

perfect acquaintance with the history of that age, 

and he has taken leave of it with his ignorance still 
varied and extensive. He has none of that accuracy 
of mind which we look for in a historian; he has 
very little power of arranging his facts, and he 
writes in a style that is both fine and slovenly. He 
has brought together, we must do him the justice to 
admit, some curious information. Where he gives 
us extracts there we can be grateful to him, but the 
moment he begins to tell the story in his own words 
our interest in his book ceases. We have no trust 
in his accuracy and no pleasure in his narrative. 

We have not attempted to follow him except where 

he deals with matters which are well within the 

knowledge of everyone who has any familiarity 
with the last century, and there he falls into 
blunders which would be discreditable not only in 

a teacher, but even in a student of literature and 

history. He givesa rapid survey of the wars that 

England waged between 1702 and 1799. Among these 

he entirely passes over that dreadful strife under 

which she nearly sank, when France, Spain, and 

Holland were leagued against her at the very time 

that she was struggling against her revolted colonies. 

The revolt he does indeed mention, but of the three 

European Powers he does not say a word. The 

Stamp Act, according to him, was proposed by the 

Americans—at least, we infer so from his words, 

“the American proposal for the passing of the 

Stamp Act.” Between the death of Queen Anne 

and the accession of George I. there would seem to 

have been an interregnum that is unknown to the 
constitutional historians. ‘Queen Anne,” Mr. Syd- 
ney tells us, “died on August Ist, 1714, and within 
two months after her decease the Elector of Hanover 
ascended the throne of this realm under the style 
and title of George I.” The war with Spain towards 
the close of Walpole’s administration he attributes 
to that “feeling of national pride and national 
prejudice against France that was constant through- 
out the eighteenth century.” Has Mr. Sydney never 
heard of Captain Jenkins’s ear, and was it by the 

French that it was cut off? 

Nothing can be more confused than our author's 
account of Wilkes. In one line he tells us that 
Lord Bute “had resigned the reins of government” 
when that “notorious demagogue” attacked him in 
the North Briton; and in the very next he makes 
that “despotic minister cause its author to be 
arrested.” <A few lines further down he is guilty of 
nothing but a confusion of metaphors, where we are 
told that “ Wilkes had seized the bull by the horns 
and had flown to Paris.” Onthe next page we come 
to the famous Middlesex election and to another 
metaphor. “He was returned by an overwhelming 
majority; but the fly in the ointment was supplied 
by the Government, which, having marked him for 
its own, caused the popular idol to be arrested on 
a capias alligatum.” The capias alligatum is, we 
conjecture, a popular substitute for capias utla- 
gatum, which is known to the law, though not to 
hasty compilers. 

From Wilkes we pass to the Gordon Riots, “ ‘to 
which, as Lord Stanhope has justly observed,,—we 
are again quoting our author—‘the most rank in- 
tolerance gave origin and Lord George Gordon a 
name.” Why Lord Stanhope should be praised for 
the justness of his observation in saying that the 
Gordon Riots were named after Lord George Gordon 
we fail to see. In describing their origin we find 
not the slightest reference to the association and the 
disturbances in Scotland in which they had their 
rise. In the course of the riots we are surprised to 
find the historian of the Decline and Fall writing 
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to his wife. Mr. Sydney has presumed to write a 
chapter entitled, “The Literary World,” and yet is 
so ignorant as to think that Gibbon was married. 
Did he never hear of his “sighing as a lover, but 
obeying as a son?” That he should give a wrong 
date to the letter is a trifling inaccuracy after such 
a blunder as this. Akerman he describes as “ one of 
the keepers of Newgate,” being quite unaware that 
the official who is now termed “ governor” was then 
termed “ keeper.” The Earl of Mansfield he changes 
into Earl Mansfield. After describing Lord George 
Gordon’s arrest, he continues :— 

“On the following Monday he was tried at Westminster Hall, 
and (thanks to the impassioned and eloquent defence of Lord Erskine) 
was on the next day acquitted. His lordship’s after career 
did not redound much to his credit. He quitted the navy, in which 
he was a midshipman, in 1780, and for seven years afterwards nothing 
more was heard of him.”’ 


Rarely have more errors been crowded into so 
few lines. We pass over such a trifling inaccuracy 
as styling the junior counsel for the defence Lord 
Erskine—a title which was not, of course, given till 
he was made Lord Chancellor, a quarter of a century 
later. It was on a Friday (June 9) that Gordon 
was arrested. For him to be tried for high treason 
on the following Monday would have required an 
expedition scarcely known in the days of the Tudors. 
It was not till the first Monday in the February of 
the following year (1781) that the trial took place. 
His after career, which our author goes on next to 
consider, begins therefore, according to his account, 
with his quitting the navy the year before. This is 
amazing enough ; but it is scarcely less amazing that 
this President of the great Protestant Association, 
who had been in Parliament for six years, was still 
a midshipman. He had, it is true, once been in the 
navy, but he had risen to be a lieutenant in 1772, 
and had resigned his commission before his election. 
Neither is it true that nothing more was heard of 
him for seven years. Inthe index to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1784 there are six entries against his 
name. 

Benjamin Franklin's first visit to London we find 
placed by Mr. Sydney “ four years after the accession 
of the first George,” when “ he found that circulating 
libraries were unknown.” Franklin was indeed a 
precocious youth, but it was not at the age of twelve 
that he sailed for England to buy the necessary 
stock for setting up as a printef’and made his obser- 
vation about circulating libraries. “ What the 
Oxford undergraduate’s drinking propensities were 
in the reign of George I. may be inferred,” we read, 
“from what Dr. Johnson told Boswell on their tour 
in Scotland in 1773: ‘I remember, when at Pembroke 
College, drinking three bottles of port at a sitting 
without feeling much the worse for it.’” Here, too, 
errors are crowded in with a closeness that is amazing. 
It was not in Scotland in 1773 that Johnson boasted 
of his drinking, but in Bolt Courtin 1778. Neither was 
it at Pembroke College that he performed the feat. 
“T have,” he said, “drunk three bottles of port 
without being the worse for it. University College 
has witnessed this.” It was no doubt in his later 
life, in one of his visits to University College, that he 
drank so deep. What chance was he likely to have, 
when a needy undergraduate, of being a three-bottle 
man? But this does not exhaust our author's errors. 
Even assuming that it was in his first years in 
Oxford that he drank all this port, what does that 
prove about undergraduate propensities in the reign 
of George I.? Johnson did not matriculate till 
George I. had been more than a year in his grave. 
Through Boswell an author should surely move 
without stumbling, so clearly has the way been 
marked, not only by Boswell himself, but by his 
numerous editors, yet Mr. Sydney is far too often 
found tripping. He makes Johnson cease to write the 
Debates for the Gentleman’s Magazine in February, 
1740—just nine months, if we follow Boswell’s 
account, before he began them. He puts into 
Johnson’s mouth a defence of duelling which was 
Beswell’s. He quotes “a melancholy letter which 








the poet Moore has preserved.” The poet Moore 
is, we suppose, Thomas Moore. The “ melancholy 
letter” is no letter at all, but a part of the will 
of Colonel Thomas, who was shot in a duel. It 
was first published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1783, when “the poet Moore” was four years old, 
and is quoted by Boswell. He makes Reynolds 
found the Literary Club when he was President 
of the Royal Academy. The Club was founded 
nearly five years before the Academy. He makes 
Boswell Laird of Auchinleck ten years before the 
death of his father. 

We have not exhausted the errors which we had 
marked, but we fear to exhaust the patience of our 
readers. We had intended to give some instances of 
our author's style, but we must content ourselves 
with a single one. Like most ignorant writers, he 
has a great dread of using the same word twice 
in the same paragraph, and so falls back on strange 
substitutes. Thus he writes that “during the time 
of the American and French war several hundred 
Gallican prisoners were brought into Liverpool by 
privateers.” He might have still further improved on 
his style had he said that “ several hundred Gallican 
prisoners were brought to England by Anglican 
tars.” 


OUR ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Tue Srvupy or Encutsa Lirerature. A Plea for its Recognition 
and Organisation at the Universities. By John Churton Collins. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


Mr. CoLLins apologises for the polemical spirit of 
his tractate. It is unnecessary: there is nothing 
more refreshing than good hearty polemic, and Mr. 
Collins is nothing in controversy if not thorough- 
going and vigorous. This is a continuation of an 
old quarrel, a new engagement in the War of the 
Schools, or rather a challenge to a fresh encounter 
and trial of “ maistrie” in pitched field. Since the 
philologists captured the Merton Chair of English, 
Mr. Collins has more than once harassed their 
position, and now he is moved to offer them battle 
by rumour of a further sinister design on their part 
—the establishment at Oxford of a Final School on 
the model of the Mediwval and Modern Languages 
Tripos at Cambridge. This will not, in Mr. Collins's 
opinion—and we believe he will find many to agree 
with him—give English literature the place that it 
ought to have among University studies. Properly 
speaking, he contends, it will not give English as 
literature any place at all; its only effect will be to 
degrade our vernacular classics, as the classics of 
Greece and Rome have already been degraded, into 
“ pabulum for philology.” 

Whether English literature is or is not teachable 
and examinable—this is the question on which Mr. 
Collins joins issue with two doughty champions 
of the philological party, Professor Freeman and 
Professor Earle. They say, apparently, that it is not 
tangible enough. You may teach a man to “ chatter 
about Shelley,” but that is all. By parity of 
reasoning history and philosophy cannot be taught ; 
you can only teach a man to chatter about Plato or 
William the Conqueror. If we must chatter, we 
may as well chatter about a man of letters as about 
a philosopher or a statesman. No argument, as Mr. 
Collins very properly retorts, can be used for the 
exclusion of literature from the schools that does not 
apply with equal force to history and philosophy. 
The weakness of the arguments of the philologists is 
the surest of signs that their opposition is founded 
on mere prejudice. It is quite true that beyond 
a certain point you cannot teach a man taste and 
judgment. So also is it true that no man by taking 
thought can add a cubit to his stature. Yet 
gymnastics may be useful, and so also may the 
systematised study of literature. 

Mr. Collins, however, does not confine himself to 
general arguments. The feature of his attack, 
characteristic of his bold and impetuous polemical 
temper, is that he enters freely into details. He 
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gives specimens of questions that might be set in a 
final school of literature; he sketches systematic 
courses of study, names authors that might be 
prescribed, divides’.English literature into periods, 
and even suggests the kind of text-books that might 
be useful for the various periods. It was inevitable 
that in so wide and varied a programme Mr. Collins 
should occasionally “ give himself away.” The case 
against the neglect of English literature at our Uni- 
versities would be much weaker than it is if it were 
possible for any individual to plan an unobjection- 
able programme of systematic study, examination 
papers and all. We can imagine, for example, others 
than the inhumane philologist taking exception to 
such a question as this: “ Is Macbeth to be regarded 
as a responsible agent? If so, how does the drama 
illustrate Shakespeare's ethics? If not, what light 
does it throw on Shakespeare’s theology?” This is 
a hard nut to crack, and opinions might be divided 
as to whether it is a strictly “literary” nut. Still 
there is much to be said in favour of laying stress 
on the ethical side of literature, and its power as 
“criticism of life” in any academical use of litera- 
ture for general culture. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in his 
“Writers and Readers,” has quoted Dr. Johnson 
effectively in this connection. And undoubtedly the 
topic suggested by Mr. Collins in this question is both 
teachable and examinable—dvdaxrov nai éFeractixov. 
Again, “Show the propriety from a dramatic point 
of view of (a) the Porter's speech, and (b) Macbeth’s 
soliloquy in the dagger scene, and point out in the 
play what strike you as being particularly subtle 
dramatic touches. Explain your reasons for thinking 
them so.” It is extremely likely that nine out of 
ten examinees would judge the “subtle dramatic 
touches” in accordance with some easy formula, or 
would merely repeat like parrots what they had 
learnt from text-book or lecture. Still, putting it at 
its lowest, the effort of cramming such an answer is 
at least as humanising as cramming roots or rare 
inflections or ingenious various readings. If a man 
has the germ of literary “taste and judgment” in 
him, it would have more chance of development in 
hunting for “subtle dramatic touches” than in 
hunting for traces of the digamma. We may not 
agree with all that Mr. Collins says about the 
influence of Latin and Greek on English literature, 
and the supreme necessity of studying the three 
literatures together. We may be inclined to think 
that this conjoint study may help more to the 
understanding of Latin and Greek literature than to 
the understanding of English literature. We may 
consider it a wild extravagance to say that “apart 
from the Greek and Roman classics, the greater 
portion of Lord Tennyson's best work is, from a 
critical point of view, unintelligible.” It may even 
be in our heart of hearts that the study of 
“sources” generally has very little to do with the 
appreciation of literature as literature. All the 
same, with all differences of opinion in detail, there 
can be no doubt that—as against the philologists— 
Mr. Collins has proved his case up to the hilt, and 
has constructed a powerful plea for the rehabilitation 
in our English Universities of the neglected studies 
of Poetic and Rhetoric. 


LATTER-DAY PROPHETS. 


Mopern Hemanists. Sociological Studies of Carlyle, Mill, Emerson, 
Arnold, Ruskin, and Spencer.* With an Epilogue on Social Re- 
construction. By John M. Robertson. Social Science Series, 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein € Co, 1891. 


IN spite of a great deal of temptation to do so, it is 
impossible to deny that Mr. Robertson has produced 
a useful volume. The six thinkers and writers 
whom he analyses and criticises have done much to 
form the minds of this generation, and Mr. Robert- 
son, who has aspirations to a genuine “science” of 
criticism, makes a real contribution to it in presenting 
a systematic view of their work, and in collecting, 
in his notes, a large number of references to other 





criticisms. But when this systematic view is 
cramped by a somewhat narrow conception of 
consistency, and made through the glasses of a crude 
secularism, it is hard sometimes to refrain from 
impatience. The critic is so superior to the great 
ones whom he criticises that one feels that either 
their existence or his is an impertinence. Such a 
reflection, however, is, doubtless, out of place in this 
very up-to-date epoch. Certainly Mr. Kobertson 
pays his heroes the compliment of being frank with 
them. 

The essay on Carlyle is, perhaps, the most contro- 
versial, as it is the most original in the collection. 
Carlyle, in the Robertsonian analysis, is a mighty 
purveyor of sonorous platitudes, whose once vigorous 
intellect underwent a progressive atrophy on the 
side of ideas, coming down eventually to “ preaching 
Cresarism as the only wear in politics, and zealously 
playing Boswell on an imperial scale to the most 
likely-looking of recent Czesars.” 

Admirers of John Stuart Mill will be as little 
satisfied with Mr. Robertson as the followers of 
Carlyle, but they will have much less real reason for 
discontent. If Mr. Robertson falls foul of Mill's 
economics on rather inadequate grounds, he renders 
no ungrudging praise to his nobility of character 
and total effect upon the nation. 

Equally appreciative is the essay on Emerson, 
although Mr. Robertson characteristically denounces 
the New England prophet for inconsistency. Indeed, 
this is the chief touchstone which this volume applies 
to all its subjects. Does one of them express at any 
time of his life a view of God or Nature or any of 
the perplexities of the world different from that 
previously enunciated, Mr. Robertson is down upon 
him in a moment, nails the inconsistency to the 
counter, and holds its author up for condemnation 
as a confused and self-contradictory thinker. But, 
let it humbly be whispered, there are some who feel 
that these very inconsistencies are, when taken 
together, sometimes nearer the truth than either of 
them alone, or than Mr. Robertson’s own most clear- 
cut affirmation. At any one time we see but half 
the moon; and if we can never manage to see all 
round, yet, by shifting our position by a whole revo- 
lution, we do, as a matter of fact, contrive to extend 
our vision in some slight degree to the hidden side. 
This change of base ih 
his vision is troubled by no doubts or half-lights. 
Yet, peradventure, there will still be found some to 
rely, in addition, on the mutually contradictory 
glances by which Carlyle and Ruskin, Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold so afflict the man of clear sight. 
We do not deny that two and two make four; but 
it is perhaps equally needful to remember that there 
are other ways in which four can be made. 

Mr. Robertson gives us, as he says, an incidental 
exposition of his own criticism of life, in the course 
of his criticism of others, but he provides also, in the 
shape of an epilogue, his “ outlines of social recon- 
struction.” We hesitate to sum these up, lest we 
should incur the author’s condemnation for inaccu- 
racy. But, putting it briefly, Mr. Robertson would 
have us rise, by an Empirical Radicalism, through 
regions of graduated taxation and land nationalisa- 
tion, to a kind of enlightened Collectivism, made 
possible by a judicious limitation of the birth-rate. 
We must in all frankness say that Mr. Robertson 
appears to overvalue both the originality and the 
efficacy of his own particular scheme of social re- 
generation, just as he is inclined to overvalue his 
own particular impressions about Carlyle and Mill. 
Few of us are entitled to take a line of our own; 
none of us can hope to cut out an independent path 
on more than one or two points. For the rest, it 
seems social virtue to range oneself; to fight in the 
ranks rather than skirmish in the front; to be con- 
tent to uphold the general view instead of always 
insisting on a paradox of one’s own. But this s ib- 


ordination would probably be classed by Mr. Robert- 
son asa weak yielding to convention ; and accordingly 
we seldom find him either tinking or acting in 
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concert with others. In all things he takes a Robert- 
sonian view, and aims at a Robertsonian solution. 
“Modern Humanists” is, indeed, just a case of 
Robertsonian Individualism in criticism. But for 
all that, perhaps indeed because of that, it is a 
useful and instructive book. 


STATUTORY RULES. 


Sratvroxny Rvcies anp Orpers, 1890, Index to the Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1891. London: Printed under the authority of 
Hcr Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

NOTHING is more noteworthy in recent Parliamentary 

legislation than the amount of law-making work 

which is delegated to executive departments of the 

Government. The complexity of the modern State 

renders such delegation inevitable. If Parliament is 

to cope with the vast and increasing mass of legisla- 
tive work with which it is charged, if its enactments 
are to aim at brevity and intelligibility, it must con- 
tent itself with laying down broad general rules, and 
leaving details to be worked out by subordinate 
authorities. Yet this delegation is, under the 
present system, attended with many disadvantages. 
People grumble that when a subject is left to be 
dealt with by statutory rules, the rules are made 
no one knows when or by whom, and are to be 
found no one knows where, and this grumble is not 
without foundation. Incredible as it may seem, no 
systematic mode of promulgating rules made under 
statutory authority has, until recently, been even 
attempted. There is nothing authoritative to show 
whether a power to make rules has been exercised, 
or, if so, where the rules are to be found. A set of 
important rules may sometimes be found, with lists 
of bankruptcies and other heterogeneous material, 
in the London Gazette. Sometimes it is published 
among the Parliamentary papers of the year; 
though the fact of a paper having been laid before 
Parliament by no means shows that it has been 
printed or published. Sometimes it lurks in some 
legal publication known only to the practising 
lawyer, such as the “ Weekly Notes.” Occasionally 
it is bound up in a collection of treaties. Not 
unfrequently copies are to be obtained only after 
diligent and persistent inquiry from the department 
responsible for their issue, and cases have been 
known in which that department has denied all 
knowledge of their existence. A knowledge of such 
rules is often indispensable, not merely by the pro- 
fessional lawyer, but by the ordinary layman; and 
ignorance of their effect may involve serious liabilities. 

And yet there is a merry saying current among 

lawyers that ignorance of the law excuseth no man. 

The Statute Law Committee have recently been 
making vigorous efforts to remedy this scandalous 
state of things. Future Acts will, it is hoped, 
ordinarily provide that rules or orders made under 
them, and affecting the general public—that is to 
say, not being merely local or departmental—must 
be published under the authority of the Stationery 
Office. Arrangements have been made for publish- 
ing in annual volumes, like the annual volumes of 
statutes, all such rules and orders of each year; and 
an index has been compiled of the general statutory 
rules and orders now in force, so far as they are dis- 
coverable. 

The collection of statutory rules and orders for 
the year 1890 forms a bulky volume, and illustrates 
the number, variety, and importance of subjects 
dealt with by this form of legislation. It contains, 
among other things, a long set of bankruptcy rules, 
the important rules under the Companies’ Winding- 
Up Act of 1890, a code of procedure in Irish Civil 
Bill Courts, a code of law and procedure for the 
courts exercising British jurisdiction within the 
dominions of the Sultan of Brunei, the Elementary 
Education Codes for England and Scotland, and 
rules under the Lunacy Act, Merchant Shipping 
Acts, and Trade Marks Acts. 

The index is a work of vast industry, and reflects 








great credit on Mr. Pulling, its compiler. It is 
arranged in alphabetical order, and on the same 
principles as that well-known Index to the Statutes. 
It shows, with reference to each subject, the statu- 
tory authority for making rules, the mode in which 
the authority has been exercised, if it has been exer- 
cised at all, and the publication, if any, in which the 
rules are to be discovered. The information which 
it contains is invaluable to Government officials— 
indeed, the official will doubtless soon begin to 
wonder how he ever got on without such a work 
—and is of the greatest utility to the general public. 
It ought to save much waste of time and trial of 
temper. The book has, of course, been compiled 
with the assistance of the various Government de- 
partments, to whom the Statute Law Committee 
express their gratitude in the preface; and the 
accuracy and completeness of future editions must 
depend mainly on the information and assistance 
which the departments are able and willing to 


supply. 


READABLE DRAMAS. 


From Krxc to Kixe: tHe Tracepy or tar Puritan Revoivrioy. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: George Allen, 


re By the late William Caldwell Roscoe. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

REVIEWERS are apt to forget that books are not 
made to be written about, but to be read. When 
all other tests have been applied, this question re- 
mains: “Is the thing readable or not ?”’—-a question 
everyone can answer for himself. Here are two 
books, both of which we have found readable—one 
of them particularly so; it is seldom that this can be 
said of the modern literary drama. 

Almost every page of Mr. Dickinson's tragedy of 
the Puritan Revolution contains some sentence that 
one stops to ponder over or enjoy. Hampden’s 
reference to Strafford’s Government— 


« Beneath this cover of iron rule the State 
Boils like a cauldron,”’ 


has the daring homeliness of the great style. Laud's 
quaint lament, “They speak of an archbishop as 
they might of their mother-in-law!” is very happy 
in the mouth: of that querulous tyrant. The Pres- 
byterian bigot, represented by Milton’s tutor, Young, 
declaring that “there is but one truth, and to miss 
it by an inch is no better than to miss it by a mile,” 
is strongly drawn. Milton is impressive; Strafford 
is resigned and loyal; Lilburne, “freeborn John,” 
properly blusterous; and Vane dies “content as 
men should die, happy as Christians must.” To our 
thinking, Mr. Dickinson has succeeded best with 
Falkland and Cromwell. The former, the Hamlet of 
the Puritan Revolution, schools himself 


“ to draw 
With other hacks this human caravan,” 


and rides to the king accepting death, for he knows 
well that the king’s is not the winning side. The 
monologue in which he makes up his mind may 
rank, as a subtle piece of self-analysis, with any- 
thing of the kind in recent years. The revulsion to 
a tone of light banter when Hyde comes to him for 
his decision, and the rapid melancholic change as he 
leaves Great Tew and “his soul behind him,” are 
masterly touches. The study of Falkland is com- 
pleted by a finely-wrought account of his death at 
Newbury. Cromwell's is the outstanding figure. In 
two monologues—one before the trial of the king, 
the other before the expulsion of the Rump—in the 
trial of Lilburne, and in a dialogue with Vane, the 
author elaborates a very complete and powerful 
portrayal of the Protector. It is the Cromwell of 
the speeches and letters, with the thought and some- 
times with the very words of these—in a measure, 
Cromwell as interpreted by Carlyle: no honest 
student of Cromwell's character could possibly 
escape that influence. Mr. Dickinson has really 
got to the heart and brain of this greatest of 
English men of action. 
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“What! the free act of prayer 
Timed like an hour-glass, rules prescribed to conscience, 
The torrent of faith bound in a formal bed,” 


is perfect Cromwell, and splendid writing besides. 
And this passage from the meditation before the 
expulsion of the Rump is ablaze with that indig- 
nation at the unjust ascription to himself of a mean 
motive, which so often sets his actual speeches on 


fire— 
“ Here’s one with small regret 

Would doff the rude salt trade his forty years 
Were somewhat stiff to dress in! Yes, friend Vane, 
If ifs were facts! But lashed to the mast and dinn’d 
By all the horrible winds that e’er made crack 
Heaven's vault to let fire through—then to be told 
Of constitution! Oh, there’s some would prate 
Under the crack of doom !" 


It is not at all necessary to say that Mr. Dickin- 
son reminds us of anybody. His work is original, 
artistic, boldly conceived, and skilfully executed. 
It gives a very echo to the thought and passion of 
the greatest period in English history. Everyone of 
the thirteen scenes serves its purpose in the plan, 
and is eminently readable; those specially referred 
to are drama and literature of a very high order. 

Two-thirds of the second volume heading this 
article are occupied by poetical plays, which are 
much more readable than the majority of the poems. 
The last of the latter, “Symbols of Victory,” written 
in 1850, is perhaps the best, the victory being that 
of the soul of the believer over death. Both plays 
are tragedies on the Jacobean model. Coleridge 
thought that in “Zapolya” he had reproduced the 
method and manner of Shakespeare; Mr. Roscoe, we 
imagine, thought that he had done the same in 
“ Eliduke” and “ Violenzia.” In this attempt both 
have written like Beaumont and Fletcher, who also 
modelled their work on Shakespeare. It is remark- 
able, or we should rather say it is not remarkable, 
that the endeavour to imitate Shakespeare should 
have produced a similar result in three instances. 
“Eliduke,” founded on an old Breton ballad, is 
better than “ Violenzia.” In the latter the king 
plays Tarquin to the heroine, whose lover finally 
avenges himself by forgiving the ravisher. Eliduke, 
the hero of the other play, exiled by the king, leaves 
his wife and children, and falls in love with Estreldis 
in Cornwall. Roland, a former lover of Eliduke’s 
wife, Castabel, is sent to recall him, the king having 
need of his services in war. Finding that Eliduke 
has been faithless to his wife—only in thought, 
however—Roland fights with him, and is about to 
kill him when Estreldis rushes in and receives the 
blow. Roland then stabs Eliduke, and dies himself 
of his wounds. It is a conventional but strong 
subject, strongly worked out on conventional lines. 
Forty years ago it might have been well received on 
the stage; and even yet, with proper pruning, good 
emotional actors could make something of Eliduke, 
Castabel, and Estreldis. The retirement from the 
world of Eliduke’s wife, when she learns of his love for 
Estreldis, has much of that lofty pathos which does 
not make the reader ashamed. Many of the speeches 
are much too long, Mr. Roscoe having fallen into 
the common mistake of supposing that loquacity is 
eloquence ; but there are many fine lines and much 
true dramatic utterance. Literature sustained a real 
loss in Mr. Roscoe's early death. 
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